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CHAPTER V. 


THE GOD OF SLEEP. 


‘Alas! the birds of heaven have wings, 
And winds of heaven will aid their flight ; 
They mount ; how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight. 
Chains tie us down by land and sea, 
And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that are left to comfort thee. WorpswortH, 


Agrcra spent the first day of her imprison- 
ment in solitude and sorrow. Twice her mother 
came up the creaking staircase, each time Lear- 
ing a scanty meal, but vouchsafing no word. 
But the girl cared neither. for f nor com- 
panionship. She desired silence and loneliness 
only, that she might indulge to the uttermost 
that communing with her own heart which 
formed the commencement of her real life. 

And despite the troubled thoughts of the 
day, Aricia’s dreams that night were happy 
ones, for in her every vision mingled the face of 
Everard Redmond. 

To him flew, too, her first waking imagination 
with the morrow’s light, and with it came a 
fixed resolve that, let her mother do what she 
might, she should not hinder Aricia from meet- 
ing the young intruder once more. 

‘Phe second day passed as the first had done, 
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[A TERRIBLE WOMAN. ] 


with the exception that at each visit Mrs. 
Dornton had asked : 


Yet nature will have its way, whatever bonds 
of iron conventionalism or eccentricity may seek 


“Will you give me the pledge?” and Aricia| to bind it withal. The girl’s heart softened at 


had replied by a defiant negative. 

“She cannot keep me always locked up 
here,’’ murmured the girl, as the key turned on 
her at eventide. .‘* We shall see!” 

She anticipated no speedy release, however, 
knowing the unyielding determination of the 
strange woman. And he would come meanwhile 
—Aricia felt sure of that; he would seek her 
and think that she had disregarded his request 
—his entreaties. 

Might it not be well to gain temporary free- 
dom by a simulated; obedience to her mother’s 
will? Sometimes Aricia’s unformed, half- 
childish mind was sorely tempted by that solu- 
tion of the harassing problem. 

But her integrity triumphed. She knew no 
morality save that which she had learned from 
the pages of her books, but her heart recoiled 
from gaining even the bliss she most desired 
by the forfeiture of her truth. But relief came 
sooner than Aricia had hoped. 

On the morning of the sixth day, pre-oceupied 
as was her mind, the girl could not help being 
struck by the look of pain and weariness which 
almost softened Mrs. Dornton’s harsh counten- 
ance. 

All displays of emotion were interdicted in 
that abode. No kiss, maternal or filial, ever 
passed between mother and daughter; no un- 
usual word of kindness, much less of fond affec- 
tion, such as brightens the rude abode of even 
the outcasts of humanity,. would Mrs. Dornton 
either utter or tolerate from her child. A 
laconic calmness had marked all their inter- 





course. 


the look of distress and pain upon her mother’s 
face. Perhaps the dawn'of a love, new and 
sweet and unrealised, awoke the filial affection 
in Aricia’s soul. 

“You are ill, mother ?” 

“No. Why do you ask ?” 

«“T can read it in your face.” 

** My face belies me then. Have you yet de- 
cided to obey me?” 

«T cannot.” 

Mrs. Dornton shook her head grimly, and 
turned to leave the room. As she did so she 
staggered, and, reeling to the table, caught at 
it for support. 

“Oh, mother, forgive me! Let me come 
with you and nurse you, as I have done before.” 

“IT do not want your help, ingrate !” 

By a strong effort of self-command the woman 
recovered herself, and strode out of the chamber. 
But her next coming was protracted beyond the 
customary hour, and Aricia noticed that the feeble, 
hesitating step which at last ascended the stair- 
eae very different to the usual firm, loud 
tread. 

The change for the worse in Mrs. Dornton’s 
appearance was strongly marked. It was evi- 
dent that even her indomitable determination 
had hardly sufficed to sustain her in the ascent. 
She sank upon the side of the pallet bed, pant- 
ing and breathless, her left hand pressed tightly 
to her side, her face pale as that of the dead, 
even to the blanched, thin lips. Yet there was 
no faltering in her voice, although a weak whis- 
per replaced the usual clear, strident tones. 

“You were right, Aricia,” she said; “I am 
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{li—sorely fil. “My malediction be upon the 
weakness $f our commmon humenity, which-tets 
the wretched, frazilé’bodyrule the strong” mita: 
And I want your help—and must have it. Will 
you promise ?” 

The girl *hesitated. Mrs. Dornton gazed at 


her impatiently. Beadsof iration-steod on- 
her brow, and pain spasms writhed her close-set 
lips. 1 


Promise me, at least, that you—that you— 
will—not leave—ah !—leave the house for the 
next eight-and-forty hours.” 

Aricia murmured a hasty assent. 

«* Help me down to the laboratory.” 

The girl obeyed, steadying her parent’s. irre- 

lar steps down flight after flight. of ‘stairs, at 

rst narrow and steep, but as the lower storeys 
were gained widening into tiers of oaken steps, 
flanked by heavy balustrades, on the newel+posts 
of which sat carvel griffins of oak, holding 
shields which had once been blazomed ' with 
armorial bearings in gold and silver, in gules and 


azure. 

Arrived at the ground floor, the girl led her 
mother along a spacious comvidor to the rear. of 
the mansion. At the last door she’ stopped. 
The half-fainting woman who clung to her arm 
raised byan efforts; heayy bunch of keys which 
hung, like‘a chatelaime, from.the rough leather 
beltewhieh girdled ther, :and-selecting one, en- 
deavoured’ toimsertiit in the (lock. failing 


fingers ° the-office, azid reluctantly she but tee 
resigned the s to her daughter. ut 

The heavy doortung opemsamitthey entered.-|sMits, Dornton 
Aricia led heranotiber toa eben | cn} sith, 
returning, toyed “the deor os ty. “Singular 
as was the of thé @oem Whi 
had occupied ontthe -éventinl vm g of / 


Redmond’s visit, it might ‘bee jas comm 
place in cempationstiiniise bizangeness of 

It was, likeéithe spaci arid.’ 
traces of failed m éence atom. / 
too, dust lay thick everywhere, samid / 
draperies spun by gi 
turbéd. «But-the ot wove ati 
appearance of adaptation ‘to ttke nedds 
This was wholly alien touirem. 
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Over the marble dreatth had deen “erestédea | 


rude furnace, by -which -stoed “amplements of 
strange form—still and alembic and crucible. 
Around on shelves and table, and even littering 
the floor, were retorts and receivers, spirit 
lamps and blow-pipes, and numerous bottles and 
jars, filled with fiuids and powders of many 
colours and bearing on their sides Latin abbre- 
viations and mystical characters. 

A laboratory plainly ; but not one of those in 
which “star-eyed science” is to-day made to 
yield up her beneficent secrets for the use and 
pleasure of man. 

No, it was rather one of those gloomy dens 
in which the searchers of the darker ages toiled 
on in pursuit of vain dreams, seéking the talis- 
man that should.transmute base metal into the: 
bright gold, or—still vainer vision—the magic 
draught which should dispel the decrepitude 
of threescore-and-ten, and confer upon | its 
finder the glorious gift of undying andimmortal 
youth. 

A couch, as little luxurious as ‘the one in 
Aricia’s ehamber, indicated that the room was 
sometimes used as a sleeping apartment. 

“Give me-wine !” gasped Mrs. Dornton. 

The girl crossed to a large armoire of: blaek 
walnut, and brought out a cobwebbed bottle 
and a beaker of rate Venetian glass. - She 
poured ‘out a quantity of the ruby-coloured 
liquid, which Mrs, ‘Dornton drank slowly ‘and 
with effort. 

“Ah! it gives a sparkle of life, but it cannot 
appease my torture pangs. The lJaudanum !” 

Aricia brought from the same receptacle a 
tall bottle containing a small quantity of fluid 
and ‘a glass measure. “She héld them up before 
Mrs. Dornton. 

“Only sufficient for to-night. Lambourne 
must procure a fresh supply in the morning.” 

Aricia poured out a quantity so considerable 
that’ the dose augured an habitual taker of the 
drug, or that the consumer was of peculiarly 
powerful bodily frame. 

The woman's face had assumed some ap- 


dangh. eat ee 2 hear, 
vit “he little idiot would persusde-ame ‘that; |@tm 
a} ine Ads goed in humaskteld\set  ineniaantberet? 


pteath to‘its' ordinary calm. ‘She held the 
\goblet into which Aricia emptied the opium for 
avfew-seconds*while she scrutinised the-girl’s 
countenance.closely. 


and intensity, Aricia. You hope that I shall 
die of this?’ . :; . 

«Mother, you are more cruel than is your 
wont !” 

“Bah! silly chit, do I look for anything else 
from you? Do I ask for aught but indifference 
—sueh as I feel myself ?” 

The girl stepped towards her with a depre- 
catingygesture, but halted as she marked the 
frown which gathered on the elder woman’s 
brow...” 

“Enough! I shall not die yet, nor until the 
of my life be fulfilled.” And she 


drained t blet. 

“H em the bedside.” 

“Avicia 5 

“G | Gow leave me.. I shall sleep until 
to-morregeve. . Send Lambourne it the morn- 


ingifor~thegatug, although I shail reqitire no 
morefor & pace. Look in’ upon me at? is 





awakerme by the usual means. “Go?” 
Aricia bowed her headsand:went towards the 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PLAYING WITH PERIL. 


Frand, that in every conscience leaves a sting, 
May be by maniemployed on one whose: trast 
He wins, or on another who withhalds 


Strict confidence. DanrTE. 


WHATEVER transient doubts of ‘her lover's 
lovalty Basil Olyfaunt ‘had raised in Clarice 
Villiers’’ mind fled as summer clouds’ be- 
fore the sun -with the return of ‘the truant to 
his fealty. j 

Her nature ‘was one joyous’ and frank and 
little exaeting despite its pride. ‘One word. of, 
love from Lord Redmond’s lips “had sufficed-to 
overbalanee the confident assertions of him! 
whom the girl now held to be a cowardly 
traducer. 

The secretary lived quite en ‘famille in ‘his 
-patron’s ‘house. His’ opportunities of seeing 
Clarice were therefore: constant, and both by 
her coolness towards himself, Her happy look! 
and her “bearing ‘towards ‘her aceepted lover 
during the evening, Basil saw that his machina- 
tions had failed. 

He noted this with considerable ‘annoyance, 
but with no feeling of doubt that he should at’ 
least succeed eventually in arresting Clarice’s 
love from Lord Redmond. Whether he ‘could’ 
also accomplish his cherished purpose of win- 
ning her affections himself was, he «was well! 
aware, a different ‘matter. 

The young secretary, under.a somewhat awk- 
ward and ‘timid exterior, hid a’ mind both 
shrewd and ambitious. “He was sufficiently 
versed in knowledge of the human heart to be 
aware that’ Lord Redmond would not easily and 
entirely relinquish his pursnit of the recluse’s 
daughter. 


What Basil had told to Clarice was true and 
the result of his own observation—say, rather, 





«“ These attacks -increase both in “frequency 


andwmpon, and if I amusleeping at sunset,’ 


door, then s ‘\turnimg threw her arms |'k ; 
around is Fecomon Riemer pressed a‘ kiss | inde 
on. wher: rehea 3 as toe 


en aa the coon, | 
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Bis treacherous espignage. , He did not question 
that he should be ble jfo 'follow up his re. 
Searches into-the co ofClarice’s future 
husband during the remainder of the stay of 
ithe Villiers’ at Tremawr Manor. 

Meanwhile the-young.-man, had other matter; 
in hand. ..._He had solicited from .Mr. Villiers 
permission to absent himself from the manor 
on the morrow under plea of some family busi. 
ness which ealled him into the Midlands. The 
prospective M.P. had frowned a little at such 
request, and had dilated on the inconvenience 
of Basil’s absence, even for a day, at sucha 
juncture; but the young man was a great 
favourite with the fussy country gentleman, 
and the permission was granted. 

That night, when Basil had retired to his 
own room, he drew from his pocket a small 
morocco note-book, from which he took a tiny 
clipping out of one of the daily papers. He 

amid re-read the lines, ag he had already 
@one many times since the morning. Then he 
re laoeallt ond murmured, meditatively : 

“Tt as an altogether mysterious advertise. 
sYet I seem to fulfil every condition set 
‘“Wiat a strange chance that my eye 
9 down that column to-day. If! 

great, position here cautiously 
larice Villiers’ hand might 
tly within-my reath. I be- 
motiee is a portent of gool 
ough whatthe deuee’the en- 
i forth may 














emd@dress given in the advertise- 


Nanent sith some idifficulty. It was in an ob- 


yeeure quarter of ‘tle metropolis. Basil’s spirit 
lost its lightness as he 
matked the duniblematare of the dwellings in 
Street. © 
“"T hiseloesn’ t lodk‘flae-place to seek fortune,” 
»smuttered, illeha “(A -swindle, I 
, confound lit! "Well,eatibeast, I'll see 
throwghinow?” si 
: “wes & mean 


- “Whe ‘house | atvwhich:he 

looking dwelling,jwitthrench scanty show of gar- 
niture of drapery or blind atthe dirty windows 
that Basil at first took it to be empty. A 
young man of about his own age emerged from 
the door as Basil raised the knocker. The 
sécretary put a casual inquiry to this individual, 
whose face wore a remarkably sour aspects 

** Yes, this is the place. Oh, you’re another 
victim, are you? Infernal shame, by George! 
Oh, yes, go in by all means. --You’ll find a hall 
seat well filled already.” 

It did not look promising, but Basil entered. 
On a long deal form inthe narrow passage sat 
three young men. They were conversing fit- 
fully, but tne newcomer,'seating himself at the 
end of the form, did not attempt to join in the 
monosyllabic commerits whith they made on the 
disappointed .,applicant who. .had ;just disap- 
peared. ' 

Another individual—wearing an-angry, irri- 
tated look—emerged ‘from. the ‘back parlour 
which seemed to be:the’ sanctum-of the adver- 
tiser. He did not-pass a’ word to the -waiting 
applicants, but rushed out like a whirlwind, 
slamming. the street-door with a violence which 
threatened the stability of the ‘jerry ”’-built 
edifice. 

One by one the three filedin; one by one they 
emerged and left the house, depressed, angry, 
or affecting scorn, as their temperament dictated. 
Clearly none successful. 

Basil did not ,augur any hope for himself 
from this. It was simply one of those swindles, 
he thought, of which he had .so often read in 
the newspapers. Yet he waited,. doggedly 
determined to see it out, and,perhaps, if it 
so pleased him, to overwhelm with ;sharp vitu- 
peration the impostor who had wasted his time 
and. made an inroad on his slender purse. 

When the third. and Jast. of those who had 
preceded him passed out, with.a “Now, try your 
luck,” the secretary, pushed open. the door of 
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the room, without any needless courtesy of 
knocking, .and found himself im a chamber 
whose only furniture was a deal itable ‘and Ja: 
couple of Windsor chairs, one of which was 
already occupied ‘by ‘a man whose appearance, 
notwithstanding the indignation which ‘seethed 
within his mind, stru¢k Basil. greatly and, trath 
to tell, unpleasantly. 

Why the:latter could not say. Theindividual 
whom he faced was simply an ordinary-looking 
man, witha.very clean-shaven face, surmounted 
by closelyseropped hair. He might have been 
any age from ‘forty to sixty. His’ dips ‘were 
thin; his features‘mean‘and commonplace. But: 
the little beady brown eyes, deep-set. in ‘the! 
wrinkled ‘flesh “which ‘surrounded them,’ were 
extraordinarily bright, vivacious and ‘cunning, 
and not without a:gleam of command. 

“ Sit down, sir,” hevsaid, blandly, motioning 
to the wnoecupied chair. 

Basil hesitated. Could he not empty ‘the 
phials of. his wrath and» disappointment upon 
this hoary-headed wictimiser better*if he ‘re- 
mained on his feet. The ‘sharp. eyes gave 
another twinkle, and the;secretary subsided 
into the chair. 

“Good!’. said the man, rubbing his hands 
slowly over each ‘other.: ‘* A’ little obstinacy; 
but obedient.” 

Then turning to-Basil, he said, in @ tone of 
inquiry : ' 

“ Well ?” 

The cool: tone’ exasperated Basil, whom the 
previous comment’had not conciliated. 

“T don’t know'that it‘is well, Mr.—Mr. A. L. 
You appear to be playing a——” 

“Stuff! I demanded certain qualifications. 
I made certain‘conditions. -If I am pestered by 
a lot of people who have not the first and will 
not observe the second, the ‘idiots "waste my 
time and patience—not I theirs.” 

Basil did not reply. 

“Well, IT hope ‘better things of you, for I am 
sick of being'interviewed by such a troop of un- 
mitigated eads and duffers as I have seen 
to-day. You have read the advertisement, of 
eourse,” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Do you eonsider that you fulfil all the re- 
quirements therein set forth ?” 

“T do!” 

“We ‘will not trouble at present to take 
them seriatim, but will'begin at the last. Are 
you absolutely alone in the world ?” 

“Te 

“ Not even a cousin ?” 

“ Not even that.” 

“You .can, of course, 'satisfy me on this 
point r” 

“Unguestionably. I can prove the few facts 
of my life at any time.” 

“Good! ‘By-and-bye. 

“Yens? 

“ Classics ?” 

The young, mam. assented. 

“What modern languages ?” 

“French, German, italian.” 

“ Can danee, ride, fence ?” 

“Teaniride. I have never entered a fencing 
saloon. Iam too gauche to waltz.” 

“Bah! bah! We will alter that. 
name f” 

The secretary. hesitated. 

“Confound, it, man, how.can we do business 
without your name ?” 

“TI only know yours by initials.” 

Another flash from the dark.eyes, which ,puz- 
zled yet. reassured ‘Basil. 

“Look ye,,.young man, your stake in the 
matter of which-we shall perhaps treat will be 
nothing—your gain enormous. On the contrary, 
my profit will be small—my risk terrible. You 
may trust me. I,do not say.everyone can trust 
me; it would-be the blackest.falsehood. But 
you ean do it, and you know it.” 

“ My name is Basil Olyfaunt.” 

“A good. cognomen. Your position ?” 

Again Basil hesitated. Another eye-glance, 
and he said: 

“ Private secretary to Mr. Villiers, of Tremawr 
Manor, Cornwall.” 


You.are educated ?” 


Your 





“Good also. You are handsome and well- 


formed, but appear delicate. Have you cour- 
age ?” 

The young man’s face flushed; and an angry 
retort seemed tospring to‘ his lips. 

“ Steady—steady. I «don’t mean -physical 
courage, but——” ’ 

He bent over until his lips were close'to Basil’s 
ear ‘and whispered ithe remainder of ‘the sen- 
tence. The*young'man’s face flushed still more 
hotly. He set his teeth, breathed hard, and 
looked at:his interlocutor almost defiantly. 

« Ay, even that,” he replied at last, in a deep 
tone, “if you can mtke the promise of your 
words.gootl.” ; 

“T can do much more. If you are theman I 
seek—and I think you are—I can place at your 


feet wealth, power, the applause of men, the 


love of women... How long will it. take you to 
collect evidence of your antecedents ?” 
“Tam busy in Mr,. Villiers’s affairs. 
days.” 
“Good. Collect it, then meet me again, but 
not here.. Here is my card; but, niark me, say 


Say ten 


‘no word of this interview to any living soul. 


You will want money—there. Good’ morning.” 

While he was speaking the man took from his 
pocket a card and a couple of bank-notes. 
Wrapping the latter round the former, he 
grasped Basil’s hand cordially, ‘then thrust the 
parcel into it, and stepping to the door, threw it 
open. " 

« Ah! two more candidates,” he said: “I can 
dismiss them. You will do.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A VISION. 


Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
TenNNysow. 


Ar sunrise, according to Mrs. Dornton’s com- 
mand, Aricia sought the laboratory and bent 
over her mother’s bed. She was still sleeping 
peacefully. The girl lingered for a long time 
watching her. Slumber seemed to smooth away 
much of the harshness of the stern visage. 
Aricia’s heart was instinct with a strange un- 
wonted yearning towards this hard taskmistress 
of her life. ‘Twice the girl leant over the 
sleeper and repeated the caress of the previous 
evening. She could not remember the time 
when her lips had thrice so saluted her mother’s 
brow. 

As.she left the couch her foot struck sharply 
against some hard object on the floor. It was 
the heavy bunch of keys which had somehow 
become detached from Mrs. Dornton’s belt, and 
whose loss she had not perceived. Aricia lifted 
them up, and placing them upon the table, left 
the room. 

It was not until the morning was tolerably 
far advanced that she could prevail on the dwarf 
to start to the neighbouring town for the 
laudanum. “Malicious and obstinate, Lambourne 
stood in no awe of Aricia, as he did of his 
imperious mistress, and would go only when and 
how he chose. 

The journey must necessarily be made on foot, 
and as seven miles had to be traversed each 
way, he was not likely to return until late in the 
afternoon. Time. did not hang :heavily on 
Aricia’s hands, although it was not passed in 
action. Her ‘favourite Gyp might gambol 
around her feet, the loved and ‘oft-thumbed 
volumes might invite her to their perusal, but 
Aricia’s mind was a ¢urious mixture of day- 
dreams and speculations. 

Such wild day-dreams—su¢h quaint specula- 
tions as they were. About the handsome 
stranger, of course, first and mainly, thence 
diverging to conjectures infinite touching her- 
self, her. mother, their way of life, the old 
house. ‘But always returning to one point—a 
bunch of ;keys! 

Those rusty pieces of iron seemed very mag- 
nets which drew Aricia’s thoughts back to them, 
let the thinking roam whithersoever it would. 

Noon came. The, girl threaded the:long pas- 
sages to visit her mother again. There was no 
change in Mrs. Dornton’s appearance. This 
time, although Aricia stayed equally long as at 





her first visit that day, she found her attention 
divided between watching her parent «ahd 
glancing ever and anon ‘at the attraction on ‘the 
table. 

At last the girl sidled up timidly to that 
ancient piece of fufniture. . She raised the 
iron guardians and swung them thoughtfully 
to and fro. 

The temptation gathered strength. There 
were many rooms in the great niansioh into 
which she ‘had never looked. Her -mother'’s 
slumbers would not pass until hours had 
elapsed. 

Yes, she would explore the place. Never 
before ,had an idea so audacious enteréd the 
girlis head. But somehow the old fear of her 
mother seethed to: have become weakened, and 
new resolve and purpose to have sprung up in 
Aricia’s breast. 

¥et' it ‘was with 4 trembling hand and a 
quickly beating heart that she tried the keys 
in the first lock of a lower room, and with some 
difficulty opened.the door. 

The-cloud- of dust which arose from the thick 
Turkey carpet-as the girl set foot in the apari- 
ment almost,choked her, and rendered all ob- 
jects nearly invisible. When it had ‘subsided 
she found herself’ ina splendidly furnished 
room, with many paintings upon the walls, but 
everything tarnished and covered with the dust 
of years. 

After a, little half-curious, half-frightened 
survey, Aricia locked up the first room aud 
pursned her investigations. Through room 
after room she went, ascending the stairs when 
the lower floor was exhausted. 

The first on the upper floor was a magnificent 
bed-chamber in keeping with the suite of rooms 
beneath.. The satin hangings and coverlet of 
the couch, now faded, the delicate lace which 
shrouded the toilet, falling into decay, showed 
the same long neglect. as elsewhere. 

There was one marked difference here, how- 
ever. The contents of other rooms were barely 
visible, for the only light that entered them 
passed through the closed outside Venetian 
jalousies. But of this chamber one of the 
shutters had swung itself free, and through the 
long window the sunbeams streamed brightly. 

Some of them were reflected back dazzlingly 
into Aricia’s face from a great mirror which 
formed one door of a magnificent wardrobe of 
satinwood. The girl stood ttansfixed as she 
turned towards it. 

What did it show her? Therein she saw re- 
flected the squalid, degraded garb for which she 
had blushed while Lord Redmond clasped her 
hand, but therein, tuo, she looked on a face of 
which her woman’s heart told her she had no 
need to feel ashamed. 


She was turning away with a little sigh when 
she noticed ‘that the door of which the glass 
formed part was not quite closed. 

She pulled it open, and gave a cry of delight 
as it swung back. Within hung store of soft 
raiment such as the girl had never seen before 
—delicate muslins and sheeny silk, rich velvets 
and rare fabrics of Ind. The close cabinet had 
preserved them from dust and moth, and they 
looked fresh as from the modiste’s shop. A wild 
thought came into Aricia’s mind. She would 
for once in her léfe see herself in other attire 
than/her rude garb. 

No sooner imagined than acted upon. For 
one sole moment she hesitated between a gor- 
geous violet velvet and a delicate creamy satin. 
Then some sense of fitness guided her aright. 
Her coarse frock was cast aside, skirt and 
corsage were rapidly donned. A pair of deli- 
cate ball-room shoes which caught her eye re- 
placed her’ hobnailed boots, and the transforma- 
tion was complete. 

As she was about to close the door to survey 
herself a small box of sandal wood and ivory 
caught her eye. She drew it from the shelf, 
turned the tiny key which was in its lock, and 
threw back the lid. 

The girl’s dazzled eyes were met by a very 
galaxy of gleaming gems which lay on their 
soft velvet couches. Diamonds of purest water, 
ruddiest rubies, shimmering pearls and lucent 
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emeralds were there in their rich garniture of 
delicate gold. 

She touched them at first timidly and doubt- 
ingly. Her eyes had never gazed at jewels 
before. Yet, though she knew naught of their 
preciousness, she could feel their glory; nor was 
she ignorant of their purpose, for at the ears 
and throats of peasant children she had seen 
their rude and poor resemblances. 

Aricia could not hang any of the rich pendants 
from her own delicate ears, for they had no per- 
forations for such purposes, but she lifted a 
necklace of great pearls from its tray and clasped 
it around her slender, sunburnt neck. As the 
girl did so the sound of a horse’s hoofs on the 
road a short distance from the mansion struck 
upon her ear. She glanced from the window, 
oe heart swelling with a sudden vague, delicious 

ope. 

She was not deceived. It was Lord Redmond. 
The young man rode slowly past, hand on 
haunch, surveying the windows closely. Aricia 
drew back with a sudden access of maiden 
timidity. He passed on, and the high laurels of 
the plantation hid him from her sight. She 
listened, holding her breath, her heart in a mad 
passion of throbs. 

The hoof beats ceased. He had stopped— 
stopped, doubtless, at the garden hedge. Her 
mother, her promise, her strange attire were 
forgotten. Not knowing what she did, Aricia 
fled down the stairs, along the corridors, across 
the courtyard into the garden. A turn of the 
walk brought her face to face with Lord Red- 
mond, occupied in looking over the prohibited 
hedge. 

The young nobleman recoiled with a sudden- 
ness not creditable to his well-bred voolness, 
though little wonderful. Afterso many fruitless 
visits, so many disappointed hopes, to meet this 
bright vision, “ in gloss of satin and glimmer of 
pearls,” truly “ rose, lily, and queen in one,” for 
the lovely face was no longer bent down in 
shame, but radiant with the joy of meeting him; 
the small head was poised almost proudly on the 
supple, delicate throat. 

The change was marvellous and thorough. 
Beautiful she had ever been, but now the rustic 
recluse stood in mien and bearing the semblance 
of the veriest patrician. But if Lord Redmond 
doubted for one moment the glad, outstretched 
hand gave him assurance. 

‘Miss Dornton,” he said, “raising his hat, 
“thank heaven I see you once more! I have 
suffered cruelly on your account.” 

Aricia blushed vividly, less, perhaps, at the 


‘words than at their tone and the accompany- 


ing look. The blush became her well in the 
young man’s eyes. Blushes were things sel- 
— seen in the correct coldness of his own 
world. 

*‘T am sorry,” she said, simply; then added, 
with the naiveté of her ignorance of the world, 
*«* Why should you do that ?” 

“Why! Can you ask me? Could I forget 





the * He glances round cautiously. “Is 
there any risk that I shall again compromise 
you ?” 

* 


Aricia understood him, less from his words 
than his manner. 

“No, my mother is unable to leave the 
house.” 

*“Uncommonly fortunate thing, too,’ whis- 
pered the young man to himself; then aloud, 
**T am sorry that Mrs. Dornton isill. I suppose 
even in her absence I may not repeat my tres- 
pass ?” 

Aricia looked at him shyly. Her lips moved, 
but the reply was inaudible. Lord Redmond 
chose to take it in the affirmative. The hedge 
formed as slender a protection for the Dornton 
domain as it had done before. It was not with- 
out a conscience qualm, however, that he passed 
the boundary. How was he keeping faith with 
the woman from whom he had but just parted, 
and with what purpose of good did he seek this 
girl? 

“To protect her, and it may be to rescue her 
from a cruel tyranny,” he told himself, and 
perhaps believed the flimsy figment which he 
wove to hide from himself the trutb. 

For he put all unpleasant thoughts aside. 





Was not the sweet reality of the present 
enough? Aricia had steppeda little back under 
the soft green shadows of some swaying branches 
and extended herhand. When the young man’s 
white fingers closed round the delicate digits of 
this untaught girl, while his eyes gazed into her 
exquisite face with a passionate yearning which 
seemed, by its very intensity, akin to pain— 
when he felt an almost irresistible desire to pour 
out passionate words of devotion to this stranger, 
to clasp her in his arms, to press fervent kisses 
upon cheek and brow and lip, that other colder 
love—if it were love—for Clarice Villiers faded 
alike from mind and heart, and Basil Olyfaunt’s 
words were justified. 


(To be Continued.) 








TWO LESSONS. 





Ovrt on a prairie far tage 
A fox and wolf were slowly trotting, 
Comparing plans for future gain, 
And countless schemes of mischief 
plotting. 


Anon they spied a mule, who stood 
In the short, thick stubble calmly 
thinking, 
His long ears flapping to and fro, 
His keen, round eyes serenely blink- 
ing. 


« Ah!’ whispered Fox—a tricky elf— 

“‘ Dear brother Wolf, as I’m a sinner, 

Here’s what we need now most of all ; 

Here’s meat for many a hearty din- 
ner.” 


** What beast it is,”’ said brother Wolf, 
gf fain would know ere we assail 


“True,” said the Fox; “ your hint is 
good ; 
“Suppose you march right up and 
ail him.” 


“Friend with the waving ears,” said 
Wolf, 
“We strangers most sincerely greet 


you. 
“T’m Wolf; he’s Fox. Tell us your 
name, 
«Tt is an honour, sir, to meet you.” 


« My name,” said Mule, “is graven deep 
Upon my hinder hoof—the near one. 
You’ll laugh when you have spelled it 
out, 
For it is such a very queer one.” 


Wolf trotted gaily to the rear. 
Mule raised his hoof—to save him 
trouble— 
Then let itdrive. Full ten feet off 
Poor Wolf lay lifeless on the stubble. 


MORAL. 
Take not the cunning man’s advice; 
A tricky friend you’llalways find him. 


And when you interview a mule, 
For safety’s sake don’t stand = 








SCIENCE. 


A NEW SCIENCE, 


Aw Austrian prefessor has come forward as 
the discoverer of a new science. He has ap- 
proached humanity with a measuring tape, and 
now publishes the results of his laborious in- 
vestigations. All science is built up more or 
less on statistics, and Professor Weisbach has 
laid the foundation of what he himself calls 
“ Anterropometry.” He has divided the human 
race into nineteen different peoples, and, col- 
lecting his inferences from a sufficient number of 





individuals, has published his knowledge in, 
tabulated form. The points which he ha; 
selected for illustrating his theories seem cy. 
riously chosen. The length of the body, tie 
circumference of the head, the proportions of tie 
nose, the relation of the arm as compared with 
other limbs, and the rapidity of pulsation ar 
the chief centres of his system. For example, 
in the matter of rapidity of pulse he thus 
catalogues humanity. ‘The dullest circulation 
seems to belong to negroes of Congo, who have 
62 pulsations in a minute. After them come 
the Hottentots with 64, the Kaffirs 70, the 
Northern Slavs 72, the Siamese 74, theJews 77, 
the Sandwich Islanders 78, and the Nicobars 84, 

In matters of height the shortest people in 
the world—not being actually dwarfs—are the 
Hottentots, the average height, in millimétres, 
being 1:287. Then follows the Japanese aj 
1:569, the Jews 1°599, the Australians 1°617, the 
Slavs 1671, the Northern Chinese 1°675, the 
Kaffirs 1:753, and the Maoris 1°757. These 
figures may be instructively compared with re- 
cognised European altitudes, which the pro. 
fessor exhibits in a parallel column. The results 
are curious, and establish incontestably tie 
superiority of northern races. The Norwegians 
are the tallest, but they are not as tall as the 
Maoris, the average heights being relatively 
1°728 and 1:757. The Scotch come next at 
1-708, then the Swedes, 1-700, then the English 
at 1690, and next follow the Danes 1°685, the 
Germans 1°680, the French 1°667; the Italians 
and the Portuguese. It is found that largeness 
of head is generally in inverse proportion to 
length of body; not that tall men have litile 
heads so much as that tall races have small 
heads, the only exceptions being the Pata- 
gonians, whose great height is not deformed by 
insignificant brain. ; 

The variations of nose are more remarkable 
than those of any other organ which the pro- 
fessor has measured. ‘The Jews and the Pata- 
gonians head the list, the average in millimétres 
being 71; the nearest are the Maoris at 52, 
and the farthest the Australians at 30, while 
in breadth of nostril the list must be read up- 
side down; it commences with the Australians 
at 52, and ends with the Jews at 34. For torso 
and breadth of chest the American Indians sur- 
pass allother people, while it is recorded of the 
Africans, and especially of the Congo negroes, 
that the relative proportion between length of 
arm and length of leg is in their case com- 
pletely inverted. 





MOSS ON GRASS LAWNS. 


Iris generally thought that a damp, undrained 
bottom is the cause of moss on grass lawns, but 
by some it is regarded as proceeding in a great 
measure from poverty of the soil, for where 
grass grows freely this parasite is rarely if ever 
found. To effect a riddance of this pest there 
is nothing equal to fresh-slaked lime and wooi 
ashes mixed—so writes a correspondent in 
«Land and Water ’—which, he states, not only 
kill it and cause it to be shrivelled up, but have 
a most beneficial result on the lawn by stimu- 
lating the natural herbage. Where this is really 
poor and needs assistance I would strongly 
recommend the use of both the above named, 
together with the addition of soot and finely- 
sifted soil, which mixture is far better than 
guano, nitrate of soda, or other patent manures, 
that force too much growth for a time, only to 
be succeeded by increased exhaustion soon 
after. The first proceeding, however, to cure a 
mossy grass path should be to scarify it well 
over with an iron toothed-rake, followed by 4 
good sweeping after with partly used-up brooms, 
which will make way for seeds to be sown, and 
these should be worked in by using the rake 2s 
before: This done, the soil mentioned and the 
ingredients with it will then come in for afford- 
ing an additional covering, under which it will 
germinate, and, once through, make rapid pro- 
gress. 








Tux Earl of Beaconsfield has declined the 





gold laurel wreath got up by Mr. Turnerelli. 
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THE 
MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 


oR, 


WHO. MARRIED THEM ? 


By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
O'Hara's Wife.” 


- 
> 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT THE OPERA. 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 
* ‘The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit us once more. 


Epitrx Cuanrry, she who was made the lawful 
wife of Alfred Lord Anerly.in the church of St. 
Ann, in the village of Ullsmere, Cumberland, 
she whose marriage lines had been torn out of 
the church book by cruel, sacrilegious hands; a 
Lady Anerly whose lord had disowned her to her 
face ; a Lady Anerly who could not prove herself 
to be anybody but a Miss Chantry, an orphan, 
the mother of a lost child. 

Ah! What-a bitter fate had hers been in the 
days of her stormy youth!. Now the world 
bowed down to her, the art world, that is, for she 
had sung before kings and princes and emperors 
in all the.Courts of Europe. Her. voice, always 
of superb quality, had been brought to per- 
fection by three years’ training at the German 
Music School, and soon after that she had ob- 
tained an engagement to singa solo in a concert 
given before. the Emperor of Austria at Vienna. 

One thing led. to another. Soon she became 
highly popular. As years went on her fame 
increased. Shenever wouldsing in opera during 
the first. years of her success, only at Grand 





[4 STRANGE REVELATION.] 


concerts or at private ones given at the houses 
of the great, or in grand cathedral services on 
great occasions. 

But at last she had yielded to the solicitations 
of the manager of the great Opera House at 
Milan, and had accepted the part of Norma ; and 
then the full force of her dramatic genius made 
itself felt.. During all these long years she had 
refused every invitation to appear in England. 
The country of-her birth was so connected with 
agonising recollections that she would not set 
her foot upon its shores. 

It was not that Edith made any resolution not 
to do so, but she shrank from the idea, and so, 
with one excuse or another, postponed her visit 
to London ; and now, at last, after sixteen years 
of absence she’ returned to the country which 
had been cold and inhospitable towards her in 
her youth and her poverty, a rich woman, for 
Edith owned a fine estate in Italy, a villa filled 
with the choicest treasures of art and many 
thousand pounds vested in the English funds, 
all these the fruits of her genius. She was 
courted, she was honoured. The world ever 
courts success, and as the world’s favourite she 
had larger opportunities of studying human 
nature than when she had been that same 
world’s football, which any passer by might 
spurn with his or her foot. This was a woman 
against: whose fair name not one word charging 
her. with levity could be written. Her life was 
blameless and pure, but rumour and curiosity 
were busy with her past, and all sorts of absurd 
stories were told of her. 

None of them dared to arraign her character 
even in her past. She wasa widow? Yes, or 
she believed that she! was one. Anyhow she 
must have deeply loved the dead husband of 
her youth, for she most steadily refused the 
most advantageous offers of marriage. As for 
love, the love of lovers, her heart was shut 
against it. 

Towards all that suffered, the poor, the sick, 
the young, the aged, she was: charitable and 
kind. She had for a chaperone.a singular, testy 
old lady whom she had met in her travels, a 







certain Mdlle. Patini, an Italian Swiss, who spoke 
English well, her mother having been of our 
nation. 

Mademoiselle was an admirable artist and 
caricaturist, she was a severe, uncompromising 
old dame, liked by few, feared by most, hated 
by many. And now Edith has splendid rooms 
at the Langham, and is engaged to sing during 
or London opera season in three of the great 
roles. ; 

She is called Madame Donnetta, and she is 
looking straight into the eyes of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Penrythan. As she 
looked the colour flooded her pale cheeks, then 
the crimson tide swept back to her heart, and 
her pallor was ghastly; her great dark eyes 
flashed. 

There sat the Earl of Penrythan as if spell- 
bound, returning her look with one impossible 
to interpret, save by one who really had the key 
to “ The Mystery of His Love.” Grace, Countess 
of Penrythan, had not the key, and thus her 
lord’s face was to her a dark riddle, an inscrut- 
able problem. 

Love! Had he truly loved—did he still love 
—Edith Chantry? He had never known, until 
this moment that Donnetta, the famous singer, 
and the ill-fated Edith were one and the same ; 
and now, when his eyes met hers, they read the 
secret thought of her soul. For a moment 
admiration of the superb matured beauty of the 
woman had made his eyes shine with, lights 
which were not of the kind to please the gentle, 
long-suffering wife at his side; and then had 
come another expression. 

At first it'was an assumed mask of hardihood, 
anon it intensified into defiance and an intense 
wrathfulness such as Grace, the Countess, had 
seldom seen on the face of her lord and master 
during the sixteen years of their married life. 
Certainly, one would hardly have gtessed that 
those two had once been tender and impassioned 
lovers, to mark the strange way in which they 
glared at each other. 

* All this has taken long to write, but the looks 





exchanged between Alfred, Earl of Penrythan, 
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and Donnetta, the singer, did not occupy more 
time than it took the accompanyist to play the 
symphony of a certain lovely German song, and 
the next moment the pale Edith gave a sweet, 
glittering smile to the audience and began ‘to 
warble in an enchanting voice an impassioned 
appeal to an absent lover. 

As the song proceeded she threw out her 
white hands, and called upon the faithless one 
to return: the music of the composer, the voice, 
the genius, and the fascination of ‘thisjenchant- 
ing songstress were all grand. ‘Some of the 
more emotional shed tears. % 

«Ah! she must have felt to sing like that,” 
said rone lady in the ear of the Countess of 
Penrythan. ‘ What a lovely person she is:” 

** Quite’too lovely,” said another. 

The countess smiled the conventional ‘smile 
that society exacts from’its victims ‘under -all} 
circumstances ; her heart was as full of love’for 
her selfish lord as it hail ‘bean when :shevwas 
a love-sick girl of fourteen, ‘andthad sent him,’a 
thatikless.Eton lad, a pretty valetitine, all hearts 
andWarts.and roses. 

She suffered when she contrastetlthe magnifi- 
cenit beautyef Edith with herown' @ charms, 
for!thereountess was thin, pale, with rather a 
worn ‘theuthssweet pale faee, and thet sandy 
hair’ ‘she'said to herself, detestable com- 

ithe ebon tresses of “ that singer.” 


upon a couch, covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into a violent tempest of weeping. 
| “That's what I call tomfoolery,” observed 
| the testy and gaily attired old lady, taking a 
| pinch of snuff out of a golden box—“ tom- 
foolery, Edith, to spoil your eyes and make 
your nose red for the sake of a scamp. I wish 
I had him here with full liberty to do what I 
liked to him. I'd ‘Earl of Penrythan’ him, 
and ‘ House of Lords’ him, and ‘ distinguished 
nobleman’ him ;” and mademoiselle went and 
poked the W#ifé wery viciously. “Yes, I would 
break eveny bone he has in his skin if I had my 
way, but: see the law isn’t for you and me, 
my dea, it’s for such distinguished Ds 
this man. They 
only have Janded estates and long 

‘their names, Ugh! I-hate such»wretehes.” 

Old madetmoiselle bustled | ed ‘very 

fast, but kepta very strict wate JEdith all 
the’ while, re her white, 





| friend. 





a telegtam.” ' 
« To whom in the name of nonsense ?”” 

“To Captain Frossarte.” 

«Then you shan’t. I wort have that wan 


« And)shewras his first love,” said the syou 
with — sigh, “ his first, en his| “He‘teés 2 . 
only eve. “But-ah! how strangély: ~**eye, well, he cares for pyon; ‘he is a 
at himand heat her.” ~@llawen’are himatics. 1! ; if I 
Edith retired, and other appeared and: ae ney should all, "be | ed wholestile.. 
then'she came forward 3 but she/did-not sea is big-~enoughto take them ali, T 


once look towards'the Barlf Penrythan. The 
other songs that she sang were icf 4a ayer, 
lighter sort than the last ;*herflexible*woiee per- 
formed wo ; she had touched ‘her «¢heeles 
lightly with rouge since leaving"the hall, andeo! 
people could tot comment any more upon “her 
extraordinary‘pallor. 

She was mistress now of the necessary art to 
those who would please the public and the world 
in general of concealing whatever pain and sor- 


shone ?” : 

The murderous Mésigns df mallemoiselle did 
mot'appear'to exdite-ayyemotion in Edith, who 
/was'used ‘to ‘her. wweait ‘on ithe next sno- 


ment: : 

“JT anust-see-Frossarte ; it-is imperative.” 

** Frossarte is an idiot, and he is in Paris,” 
said mademoiselle. 

“ He is in Paris,” said Edith, “and he will 
come here: he is not there on business; one 





row she might feel under a.mask of:smiles, and |,place is-the,same as -another .to» him. «Oh, 


she sang the roulades and the gay chansonettes 
from a noted French opera with such vivacity 
that the audience; who had been ready before 
to shed tears, now beamed with smiles.; ,and 
thus the great concert came toa close. 

Edith was enveloped by her maid in a Jarge 
Cashmere shawl, and a. carriage came! and: took 
her away. at once to the Langham, where an 
early dinnerand Mademoiselle Patini awaitedher. 
When she entered the great: handsome room 
she flung her Cashmere upon ‘a couch, then 
rushed towards mademoiselle,.a rosy-cheeked, 
silver-haired old lady who affected the, gayest 
and most extraordinary style of. dress. 


| Alfred, Alfred, my-husband !” 

The last words in a whisper, but old «made- 
moiselle’s sharp ears‘caught them nevertheless. 

Your husband? Yes, but all you ean do 
you can’tprove it. - I wish -you could with all 
my heart, if it was-only just to send that fellow 
| to Dartmoor for a time: ‘As for your ever being 
happy with him again, never-think of it.” 

* Never think-of it—mever, mever!’’ cried 
Edith, bitterly; “‘ the’ past’is dead.. Oh, that 
wrongs could be righted; oh, that therwronged 
could be avenged; but there is mo proof+—no 
proof! Oh, this is an ‘offence: that smells to 
Heaven !’”’ 

** Quote Shakespeare as «muchvas -you like, my 





She wore a dress of light blue -silk, em- 
broidered with a border of pink and yellow 


love,” said old mademoiseHe, with'a grim smile, 


flowers, a waist band fastened by a large silver | “ he isalways sensible, though tobe sure he does 


buokle, a silver chain and locket, enormous ear- 4 
rings of the same, and perched on her ‘head 
the strangest structure in the shape ofa white 
lace cap, with a stuffed bird of gay plumage 
nestled among flowers and leaves. Madeéntoiselle 
was short in stature, thin, wiry, andiactive. 

" Mademoiselle,” ‘said ‘Edith, “I have heard 
something. I—I—know now something. ‘Ah! 
believe ‘me, I ‘shall prove ‘myself “Countess | 
of -Penrythan yet—empty honour, “when ‘the 
heart that loved nie is cold.” 





She paused abruptly, and was rushing to- 
wards the bell-handle. Odd old mademoiselle | 
stopped her. | 


* Not while you have that :most.excited. face. | 


You are going todo something mad.and rash. | maiselle Patini to:balsble on‘in:the nonsensical 


; racked and, ‘my heart ready 


; sarte. 


not always us¢ ladylike expressidns.” 

“Oh, Patini, ‘you will be «my death!” cried 
Edith. “TIam-obliged to.laugh when my sou is 
to *burst and my 
brain on fire. Fancy Shakespeare Jadylike. 
Don’t -be absurd, :Patini, aplease; bat “vou 
shall know more of this; only:you .are'so éxcit- 
able,'and I jam. afraid ito: trust you. Send for 
Frossarte, do; he has moressemse than you and 
I have put together.” © | 

“Tf it wasn’t wicked, butdtis wickedy mind,I 
should like to.see you married: to Captain :F'ros- 
He lis am tidiot, 6f course, vall ‘men: ar 
idiots, butvhe is a tractableman.? ’ 

‘Edith sat still, witha e, absent look im 
her great dark eyes. .Shieiallowed old «made- 


I knew how it would be if you.once.saw the {strain which !she -usually assumed “when “put 


face of that villain again, upset of course, and | gut” 


or: excited. ‘The!odd iold. vaidy’ owas 


‘ill; and he repentant, I suppose. Willing to thoroughly ‘unselfish, «devotedly attached ‘to 


rake up the lost certifi-ate, et-cetera.; 
‘tell me what is to becomeof his present eountess ? 
Ay, and what’s to become of .him. if he owns | 
himeelf a bigamist? I hope, they will..give 
him five years’ imprisonment with hard labour,’ 
that’s what he deserves.” 





bat only | Edith,and despite the outrageous absurdities 
nto whichosphe gave utterance at times, she was 


in reality gifted -with..a‘sound:steek of «dommon 


sense. 
Wel will send’ «to \Frossarte,” she said, 


“since you'seem'to ‘wish it. Pethaps’he may 


Edith was walking upand down the room in give you some -help:; ‘but: why'in‘the world ‘you 


the greatest agitation. . All at sonce she. sank 


should want:help.is what Iean't make out. Is 


stamps as,}-béll, and when a sérvant appemned, 
can do as they-Jike 4f cthey, ( 
hand 


‘Edith : 
' facetout of her see come, wml ante j 


gloom inher eyes at ‘her most ecéentric old |/ 
« You would notilet: meting. ‘Tswantito:send | 






it not your duty and wisdom to keep out of the 
way of that rascal ?” 

“ Of that rascal!” Edith echoed, still with the 
dreamy, absent look in her dark eyes. “ Yes, 
I suppose it is, indeed, I am sure it is. Oh, 
mademoiselle, senda telegram to Frossarte at 
once. Here, let me get to my writing desk, 
and then we must)ting and send a messenger 
to the telegraph office. “Et must all be done at 
vance; I will explain ‘a 
- cot 2 Rp em St the room, 

down before ewriting-table, and 
seizing a pen she ine 4 a few lines with 4 
firm, unfaltering hand. Nextsbe'rang a hand- 

e said: 


“Please to have that ‘message sent off at 


to. vance".o'the office,” . z 


‘and mow, ° max, I-shouldimagine that 
you stestl’in need of sox br alta Made- 
moindile Patini ; “if you don’t. Pwo, I can’t 

jvand excitement and day- 
good#for-nothing sascals, what- 
ior, To tendencies 


“Oh, Patini, whatia darlingwld goose you 
are,” quai Midith i withe!laugh. “Why on earth 
did -you-n6ortler up the:dinner!?” 

‘Thisewns aceordin ail mademoiselle 
motieed with -sdtisfaction *that.Mdith contrived 
to flo something like justice%to tthe daintily 






dive “on 









eodkeiland served repast. closed 

_ Yin, wand the ladies satzfor the fire. 
‘| Witixe «wea ther/was:still old made- 
nodded “in “her ‘chair. . halt re- 

in an easy chair ithisitimg painful and 


»perplexed \thoughts. és 

“Justi ce is@ll T-crawey” che said to 
herself, “?but in obiainias Joe shall gain 
wevenge, ‘Oh, I wish <@tiky ‘what is right 
and just. ‘Heaven is‘iny-witness ; itis not alone 
for my ‘blighted .youth ‘and -wasted years and 
this sad craving heart which I have carried 
about with meso long—no, it is not alone to 
avenge these wrongs and sorrows that I seek— 
there is my child’s blood lying at his door. Oh, 
my child! how I mourned for you, my little 
one, in the silent night. watches for years and 
years, but of late I have had a horrible feeling 
that you are alive and suffering, perhaps, de- 
graded, possibly now m the springtime of your 
youth even sin stained. Heaven forbid! It were 
better that the waves,had indeed carried you 
away than that you should have lived to grow 
into a degraded girl. Oh, what a conviction I 
have that one day sooner or later I“shall meet 
you, find you in the lowest walks of life, ragged, 
ignorant, hardened, with no love for me—how 
should you have love for me?—and possibly 
you are beautiful, and: your beauty may have 
proved your snare.. Strange what a wild, deep 
longing I have to clasp my arms about you, 
whatever you. are, to take,you to my breast, 
though you be vulgar, ignorant and degraded, 
to train you in the right ite to elevate you, 
make you happy. Pray Heaven it may not be 
too late, but It”am*suré youare alive, and I am 
sure I shall find you sooner or-_later.”’ 

Thus Edith mused. »Her:soul was full of 
eager thought, but she lay back calmly in the 
chair, het eyes fixed on ‘the ‘fire; -and: slept. 
Edith had been fatigued! by the work df'the day, 
the concert, and “her gr en § and ‘practice 
for it pbb ge é'had ‘been up ‘early, 
arid “had “copied ‘off some ’ precious ‘old manu- 
seript whith “had been Tent ‘to her: by ‘a great 
composer. ‘ Then she had surg‘ at “her“instru- 
‘ment for more'than’an‘hour. “She ‘Had'beén for 
a brisk walk in the Revent’s Park’; *she°had re- 
turned, ‘taken ‘alittle refreshment; dressed,‘and 
driven to the once.” ’ “ot : 

It iwill ‘be! seen that’ her life was’'a'fall and 
a busy ‘ones “She ‘Had ‘little time to devote ‘to 
morbid-regtets ; ‘but ‘all the-eamie ‘her soul “was 
a romantic “one. “Her ‘heart! was impassioned ; 
she was given 'to@reams and “reveries, ‘and 
-now as she sdtii the firelightfor¢he had 
turned ‘the Jamps'down ‘low for ‘the benefit éf 
old Mademiselié—a ‘vision: "pefore her. 

All the w6rld  cried-out afterwards that it was 
‘@ dream, but as*Wong as she lives’ Edith will be 
veonvineed that what ‘she saw “was a revelation 





from’ the uimseen—a mysterious’ cadting aside of 
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time and space—something for which we cannot 
account by scientific rule or any doctrine of 
cause and effect. She always related the story 
of her dream (though she never would admit 
that it was a dream) in the following manner: 
She sat looking into the fire musing still on 
her lost child, and then she raised ‘her eyes lan- 
guidly, looking down the length of the apart- 
ment, and expecting that she would presently 
see the dooropen and the man enter with the 
coffee. Old Mademoiselle was always very par- 
ticular about her coffee and rusk biscuits at ten 
o'clock, and Edith did see the door ‘open, but 
instead of the servantman with lights and the 
cheerful jingle of china and the fragrant odour 
of coffee, she saw a tall man enter ; the moment 
she saw this figure her neart first sank, and 
then leaped wildly in her breast. The man 
walked noiselesslyover the room, and stood then 
between her and the fire close to her, so that 
by stretching out herthand she could have 
touched him; and she knew the wild 
throbbing of her heart that he who stood be- 
fore her was her husband with whom she had 
stood hand clasped in hand at the holy altar 
in the little country church in the Cumberland 
village when “ they twain were made one flesh.” 
She could not see his face, for he stood with his 
back to the fire, and the lamps burnt dim, but 
she felt his presence in every fibre of her frame, 
and at last she spoke. 

“ Alfred, you know that Iam your own law- 
ful wife before menandangels. Speak, answer 
me. 

And he answered her. 

be Edith, the one love of my life, my wife, my 
wire : 

He spread out his arms, and Edith, forgetting 
the anguish and wrongs and deadly separation 
of the past years, sprang towards him with a 
glad cry. She stood. upon her feet, and, behold ! 
there burnt the fire, deep, red, glowing, flame- 
less, but her husband was gone.” 

So strong was her conviction that he had 
been there, so certain did she feel that she had 
heard his voice, that she called. out aloud, 
“Alfred ! Alfred !? and wentround the room in 
search of him, and then, when old Mademoiselle 
awoke and rubbed her éyes.and asked what was 
the matter, Edith turned on the gas full and 
bright, and l6dked all round with wide startled 
eyes. 

“Somebody has been here she said, speaking, 
in deep excitement ; and then she rang the bell 
violently and questioned the servant who ap- 
peared. 

“Had anybody asked for her? Had ‘any 
visitor called ?” 

“ None,” the man‘answered. 

‘“‘ But somebody has been here, in this room, 
an old—friend. He spoke to:me,and then the 
gas was turned down, and he is gone.” 

The man was not much astonished. He 
thought in his own heart, if he thought at all 
about what did not concern him, that. some 
acquaintance of Madame Donnetta ‘had come 
hastily. into the huge house, and knowing his 
way to her ‘apartments, had rushed in for a 
moment. finding them dimly lighted, and being 
ina hurry, he had hastened out. again... “'lhe 
gas was turned down, madame,” said the man, 
civily, and as if that answered all questions. 

Afterwards, as she sat over the coffee with 
Patini, Edith told her what. had happened. 

“It was a dream, my dear,” said the old lady. 

“Tt was not a dream,” Edith said. “I heard 
his voice answering me. I stood up, and he 
was gone.” 

“ You had been fatigued, my dear, and over 
excited, and it was a dream,” said, Mademoi- 
selle Patini; but if I thought it was not—if I 
tthough that that scoundrel earl had, come here 
to distress and disturb you—I would give him 
up to the authorities. I would have him ‘im- 
prisoned for twelve calendar months with ‘hard 
labour.” 

** Don’t talk nonsense, please, to-night, Patini, 
I can’t bearit,” said Edith. “Itell you that 
Alfred, my ‘husband, stood here and acknow- 
ledged me as his wife, his love, his own.” 





| took him for,” said old mademoiselle. “ How | 


you can give the wrétch a single thought is 
more than I can understand.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Unseen thongh not unfelt that child 
Has still a mother’s love. 


Two days are passed. Edith is as firmly 
convinced as at ‘the first moment that her hus- 
band was with her for a few seconds on that 
night inthe dim light, but she ‘has not men- 
tioned the subject since. On the Monday, 
Wednesday, ‘and Saturday in the following week 
her name is announced as ‘being about to sing in 
anew opera called “ La Marquise,” and her time 
is fully occupied in preparing her role. Nobody 
would guess the strange, wild, eager thoughts 
that fill the mind of the beautiful English prima 
donna. She receives all sorts of callers cour- 
teously. She is gay and cheerful in manner ; 
her smile is charming, but all the while a 
vulture is tearing at herb heart. 

The deep mystery of his love is being in 
some measure cleared up for her. She hears a 
voice in her ears during the din and glare of the 
day, and in the silent night watches—a voice 
which tells herthat soon she shall appear before 
the world as Edith, Countess of Penrythan, that 
the marriage in the remote /hill village shall 
be acknowledged before all the world! 


It was again night. The dessert was on the 
table, the gas was turned down, as was always 
the custom of Edith between the time of dessert 
and coffee in order that old mademoiselle 
might enjoy a quiet doze. 

“Will he come again ?” she asked herself. 

Afterwards in the times that came she used 
to say that the strange conviction which she 
had at this time that it was the real living pre- 
sence of her husband which had entered the 
room was as strong as her belief in her own 
existence, and she used to sit in the dim light 
watching the door and expecting that the tall 
form would again glide inand stand before her 
and utter those words still sweet-in her ears as 
the lark’s first note is sweet in the ears of those 
who long and listen forthe coming springtime. 

On this especial evening of which we write, 
Edith sat and watched much as a superstitious 
country girl may have sat and watched by the 
firelight in a farmhouse kitchen awaiting the 
arrival of a phantom love on the eve of All 
Hallows. 

And'the'handle did turn, and the door fell 
back, and there advanced swiftly and silently 
the form of a tall man, but this'time two hands 
were held towards Edith, and a hearty voice 
greeted her in'whispers, for she pointed to the 
form of the sleeping old lady. 

I came as soon as your telegram reached 
me. You knew I would come.” 

Edith was looking into the face of Captain 
Frossarte, graver, darker than of yore, but 
noble, kindly, benevolent, a face to trust as 
one trusts heaven, knowing that however ap- 
pearances may seem to prove the contrary, only 
goodness and-kindness are the motive springs 
of his‘actions. 

* Captain..Frossarte, I sang at St. James’s 
Hall at a concert last Thursday, and I knew 
that the Earl of Penrythan with*his countess 
had ‘taken seats in the second row of stalls for 
the first time since, sixteen years ago, he dis- 
owned me at. Penrythan Castle—the night—the 
dreadful night—ah, Captain Frossarte, he and 
I looked into each other’s eyes !” : 

Edith covered her own-eyes with both he 
hands, and :she rocked: herself backwards and 
forwards in.a passion of wild, excited feeling 
which quite astonished her friend Frossarte. 

« Bear with me,” she said, “‘ for a little while, 
consider how I have been the servant of the 
world and of the public for.years; think of the 
mask I have to wear;. how this mouth which 
has quivered.in anguish, these lips which have 
writhed in scorn at the cruelty and falsehood of 





“Then he isa far worse scamp, than, even...I 


himtwhom I trusted, and at, the hardness of the 





world ; how these lips have been tortured into 
wearing the false, conventional smile of the 
artiste and the woman of the world. Oh! let 
me give way to my feelings as an outraged 
woman for a littlemoment. Often in the night 
I have torn my hair out by the roots and paced 
my room like a caged tigress, and that becanse 
my sufferings were so bitter, so intense, and I 
was forced not only to appear calm, but cheer- 
ful—cheerful, mind you, in the world. ‘This 
deadly wrong that had been done to me was 
crowned meanwhile with success. The wronger 
is a great’ man, honoured by all; he speaks in 
the Upper House. They say that if he chose to 
give up his theatres and his actresses and his 
fanciful love of pictures and artists and gay, 
general Bohemianism, he might be in the 
Cabinet. Oh, I have gathered together every 
scrap of evidence, all the hearsay gossip con- 
cerning him for years and years, but I kept 
away from England. I never had the courage 
to look into his face until last Thursday at that 
morning concert. Now listen to what I have to 
tell you, walls have ears. The loud winds of 
spring might carry this secret to the ears of the 
Earl of Penrythan and Grace his countess, s0, 
Captain Frossarte, stoop low, let me whisper 
this terrible tale into your ear, then tell me how 
to act !” 

Captain Frossarte bent his tall form and 
placed his.ear close to the lips of Edith, and she 
whispered into it a few emphatic words. He 
did not exclaim, but she felt him give a great 
start. 

We have said that the lamps were turned 
down, and the flickering firelight did not reveal 
the pallor of Frossarte’s face nor the look of 
horror and perplexity in his eyes. He stood 
up again and crossed. over to the window and 
looked out upon the busy life of the great town 
by lamplight, and it was some moments before 
he spoke. 


& * * * * 


While Edith in her splendid apartmént ir 
the Langham was deep in the discussion of the 
mystery of her husband’s conduct with her 
friend Frossarte, Lilias, her child, for we know, 
though Edith and Lilias do not, that they are 
mother and child—Lilias is suffering a life of 
torture in a cruel prison-house. 

We left her in a cab in the avenue leading to 
a very secluded house near Hendon, on each of 
her slender shoulders was fixed a strong hand of 
the brutal woman who had decoyed her away, 
and the savage face of this fury was lookiny 
into her own. ‘ 

Lilias saw at once to whom she owed this 
cruel capture. Only Lady Overbury could be 
at the bottom of this infamous plot—Lady Over- 
bury, whovhated her asa rival, who dreaded her 
perhaps instinctively, and who would gladiy 
have taken her life long ago had that been 
possible. 

Lilias was too young and too ignorant of the 
world to take much comfort from the thought 
that this capture was quite illegal, indeed, she 
may be forgiven for supposing that the rich can 
do as they please with the poor, and that the 
laws.are only made to protect the former and to 
oppress the latter. 

«« Escape—how can Ieseape?” was the first 
idea that-leaped into her mind, and the questioxr 
was answered by:a resolve, ‘I must escape, I 
will!” 

Outwardly she was pale and tolerably cal:o 
after her first burst of terror, for she saw that 
this woman was one who knew neither pity nor 
justice, a machine who acted for those who paid 
her the best, and with naturally brutal and 
cruel instincts besides. 

The cab stopped before a square white house, 
with melancholy green outside shutters to 
nearly all the windows. Most of these were 
closed, so that the house had a ‘blind, sinister 
look; infront was a gravel path, wide enough 
to admit of several carriages, anda large plan- 
tation of shrubs of the hardier sort, laurels and 
hollies.and dwarf firs, nothing could have been 
more gloomy. 

The cabman descended and rang a bell, and 
immediately the hall-door was opened by « 
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woman in the uniform of a prison or house of 
correction, a blue cotton dress, a holland apron, 
an ugly white cap. She had two enormous keys 
in her hand. 

The strong woman who had captured Lilias 
now forced her to descend, and to enter the 
house. The hall was flagged with square, white 
stones; the walls were stained of a dull grey; 
the chairs and tables were of light, unpolished 
wood. Nothing could have looked colder or 
more comfortless. 

Lillias looked around in dismay. The stair- 
case went up with a grand curve and sweep, but 
it was, though of white stone, carpetless, and it 
looked as terrible to Lilias as though it led to 
some court of so-called justice, where she would 
presently be condemned to death on being found 
guilty of poverty and good looks, for Lilias had 
learned to know that she was fair to look upon, 
and that some women hated her, for that fact 
Holdsworth had opened her eyes to the exist- 
ence of several grim truths since she had made 
the acquaintance of that worthy, but very 
eccentric artist. 

“You go up there,” said the woman who had 
decoyed Lilias, giving herasavage push. ‘“ You 
are number fifteen; that’s your name for the 
next seven years, mind, and if you speak till 
you are spoken to it will be the worse for you.” 

So Lilias was driven up the wide, cold stair- 
case by the strong female savage, and she 
mounted, thus driven, to the first floor, where a 
large cold landing, sparingly laid with Indian 
matting, was surrounded with grey walls, in 
which were seven doors, pale drab in colour. 
‘The woman laid her brutal hand heavily on 
the shoulder of Lilias, so heavily that the poor 
child winced with the pain, and then she opened 
a door and pushed her in before her. 

Lilias found herself in a large room, scantily 
but neatly furnished. There was a carpet of 
pale neutral tints, a few chairs of light, cheap 
wood, with cane seats; a couple of sofas, covered 
with ugly dark chintz. A fire burnt in the 
grate. About twenty girls in the uniform worn 
by the woman who had opened the door sat 
sewing ; they were placed in two rows on two 
long forms. 

Not one ventured to raise her eyes when the 
woman and Lilias entered. Two women, ladies, 
perhaps, would be the more courteous word to 
use, stood before a large table cutting and mea- 
suring flannels and long cloth to be made into 
garments like those upon which the young 
women were employed. 

These ladies were dressed in something the 
same fashion as the girls, only their caps had 
bows of coloured ribbon; their dresses were of 
fine black Cashmere; their aprons were of deli- 
eate muslin. and they wore dainty muslin 
ruffs round their throats. They were both 
ladies past middle age. Lilias looked into 
both their faces, hoping to read pity there, 
but though there was nothing either cruel or 
savage in the countenances of these persons, 
still there was nothing of the power that reads 
human nature, nothing of the pitiful gentleness 
of the philanthropist, nothing of that great 
sympathy with humanity which a man or a 
woman must possess, at least in some measure, 
before they can go out of the beaten track to 
discover the light which is often hidden under 
a bushel in this strange world of suffering, op- 
pression, charity, goodness, wickedness, plea- 
sure and pain. 

No, these ladies were eminently business-like, 
official to the back-bone, and anxious to do their 
duty officially as far as it lay in their power. 
Neither of them had one ounce of penetration. 

“This is the girl, Miss Saunders,” said the 
brutal woman, in a whining tone, and she still 
kept a firm clutch on the shoulder of Lilias. 
“She is the most insolent jade. I had such 
work with her.” 

Lilias raised her great tearful black eyes to 
the cold, white face of Miss Jane Saunders. 

** Do tell me, madame, what I have done; my 
father will die!” 

“Silence !” said Miss Saunders. “You are 
not allowed to speak unless spoken to, that is 
the rule. Your name—what is your name ?” 

“ Lilias Martin.” 


’ 





‘Always these fine’ names for girls like 
these,” said Miss Saunders, with the ghost of a 
smile on her thin lips. 

She had a book before her now which she had 
taken from a shelf, and also a pen and an ink- 
stand. She sat down at a side table and made 
someentries. Lilias watched her with a beating 
heart. The glaring injustice of the whole pro- 
ceeding roused her wrath. She was naturally 
gentle, but if she had had the strength she 
would have liked to cast the cruel wretch who 
still clutched at her shoulder to the ground, and 
to have denounced this same whole proceeding 
as shameful and wicked, which, in truth, it 
was. At last Miss Saunders looked up. 

“ You will drop your outside name here, girl,” 
she said, ‘“‘and you will be known by the num- 
of your cell, number fifteen. I will read over an 
account of the case as it stands. Lady Over- 
bury, of Mountjoy Park, Kent, and 19, Caven- 
dish Square, W., has lately. become a liberal 
patroness of this institution. You have been 
in her service as third housemaid, and you have 
on three occasions stolen rings which have been 
found-in your possession. She has not given 
you up to justice, as she might have done, be- 
cause upon each occasion when a new theft was 
discovered you promised reformation; but last 
week you went away, taking with you a valu- 
able gold chain. Her ladyship was then re- 
solved to send you here, which she has a right 
to do since you are under age and she has sup- 
ported you for years, and thus she stands in the 
light of your natural guardian. She therefore 
followed you up, found that you went daily to 
the house of a nobleman noted for his profligacy, 
there to have your portrait taken. She there- 
fore sends her maid, Miss Wills, to take you 
either by force or by persuasion, and to bring 
you to St. Mary’s Penitentiary. Her ladyship 
wishes us to detain you here at her expense 
until you attain the age of twenty-one. You 
are to undergo the same discipline as the 
others.” 

*« But every word of that is false, false, false ! 
I have never been a servant to Lady Overbury. 
Oh, madame, inquire into it, you will find that 
I am right.” 

“Silence! If number fifteen gives way to 
these bursts of temper she must be put on bread 
and water diet in the dark !” 

““She is of a most outrageous disposition,” 
said Miss Wills, whose clutch was still on the 
shoulder of Lilias; “I wonder my lady did not 
send her before the magistrates long ago, that 
was whatshe deserved and still deserves,” she 
continued. ‘See how finely she is dressed; 
she has, I believe, so far escaped all mischief in 
regard to her character as a merely respectable 
girl, but she is a confirmed thief, a vile, wicked 
temper, and will need the very strictest disci- 
pline that St. Mary’s Penitentiary School 
affords !” 

«She shall be dealt with exactly as her lady- 
ship requests,” said Miss Saunders, with the 
shadow of a grim smilie hovering about the 
corners of her thin lips. 

In that lady’s desk was a very nice cheque for 
the handsome sum of three hundred pounds 
which Laurette, Lady Overbury had presented to 
St. Mary’s Penitentiary School, and that sum 
was in the eyes of the business-like lady a 
guarantee for all the virtues. 

Living the narrow life she had lived now for 
five and twenty years within the four walls of 
her institution, she knew literally nothing of the 
vast world moving beyond the iron gates of that 
very gloomy prison-house. She most thoroughly 
and honestly believed that Lady Overbury was 
a virtuous matron, who had the good of a 
depraved young servant at heart. 

A letter from so rich and liberal a patroness 
requesting the authorities to take in hand the 
reformation of a young servant whom she did 
not like to prosecute, met with the perfect 
approval of the Ladies Committee to whom Miss 
Saunders submitted it. Lilias had been expected 
at St. Mary’s for several days before Wills, the 
infamons agent of the still more infamous 
Laurette, was able to carry out her abominable 
scheme. 

Three hundred pounds was not more to Lady 


Overbury than three pounds are to respectable 
people. Her husband was old, gouty, devoted to 
her, enormously rich, and willing to lavish 
thousands. on her whims. She asked him 
casually for a cheque for an extra five hundred 
pounds, and she did not mind paying three 
down, since by that means she expected to shu; 
her supposed rival up in prison for the space of 
four or five years; and now began a life of trial 
and hardship for Lilias, compared with which 
all her former trials, cheered by the affection of 
her friends as she had been during the time, 
seemed puny and insignificant. 

Her new dress shawl and bonnet were taken 
from her, and she was obliged to wear the dress 
of the institution, coarse, blue-striped cotton and 
holland apron and white mobcap. Sheslept on 
a straw pallet.on.the floor in a-narrow cell 
lighted foom the roof, she wascalled at four, and 
then her day’s labour began. Since so bad a 
character had. been sent» with her she was put 
to the roughest, coarsest work, to clean the 
stones, scrub the floors, and clean the kitchen 
utensils. 

Her food was of the coarsest. She was not 
allowed to exchange a singie word with one of 
her fellow. prisoners. If she’ attempted to 
declare that she was detained ona false charge 
she was told that she would speedily be punished 
with solitary confirment, handcuffs, and bread- 
and-water diet if she dared to open her lips. 
“Official” was written on every face in the 
establishment. Even the young girls had stony 
eyes and lips, rigid and smileless. 

But all this while the will of Lilias stirred 
within her, and she made tp her mind that if it 
‘tost her her life she would escape. Thus she 
watched day and night for a'chance. Ah! if 
one might come; but the grounds of St. Mary’s 
were surrounded by high walls, on the summit 
of which was cruelly placed broken glass. A 
descent on the other side would be impossible 
without breaking her leg, the height from the 
ground was so great. Nevertheless Lilias had 
resolved with a great resolve. 

If ever she slept she always now had one 
dream ; it was that a woman, with veiled face 
and bowed head, was for ever pacing round the 
outer walls of St. Mary’s Penitentiary, waiting 
for the moment when she should escape, and she 
believed that this woman was her long-lost 
mother. She never fell asleep that she did not 
hear the voice of this woman sobbing and wailing 
and calling out piteously. 

“ Lilias! My child! My child !” 

“T know that if I were to escape from this 
dreadful place that I shall find my mother,” 
Lilias said to herself, one night whén she was 
locked into her cell. 

She fellasleep as usual, and dreamed the same 
dream, but, after a while—how was this? She 
heard other voices, other cries, louder and more 
loud, so that at last the tumult awoke her, and 
then a dreadful din was in her ears. She heard 
the loud and terrific screams of the inmates of 
St. Mary’s; she felt the air hot and oppressive, 
and she heard a cry, “Fire! fire!’ resound on 
all sides. 

Then Lilias tried the door of her cell, it ruth- 
lessly resisted her efforts. She was locked in, 
the house was on fire, and heragonised voice was 
unheard, her friendless self forgotten, amid the 
horror and confusion of the uproar. 


(To te Continued.) 








We hear of a young man who left off smok- 
ing, and in five years he was worth £2,000. 
N.B.—It was left to him by an unele. 

Tue last instance of originality in a marriage 
announcement is the following :—‘“ No cards, no 
cake, no fuss.” ' 

By a sad coincidence, the very day the Prince 
Imperial fell under the assegais of the Zulus, M. 
Filon, his old preceptor, underwent the horrible 
operation of tre ing in Paris. The next day 
he became blind, and is now in such a dangerous 





state that the death of his favourite pupil cannot 
be broken to him. 
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HOW FRANKLIN WAS CURED. 





Somesopy has brought out the following in- 
teresting reminiscence: When Benjamin Frank- 
lin was a lad hé began to study philosophy, 
and soon became fond of applying techical 
names to common objects. One evening, when 
he had mentioned to his father that. he had 
swallowed some acephalous molluscs, the old 
man was much alarmed, and suddenly seizing 
him, called loudly for help. Mrs. Franklin came 
with warm water, and the hired man rushed in 
with the garden pump. They forced half a 
gallon down Benjamin’s throat, then held him 
by the heels over the edge of the porch, and 
shook him, while the old man said: 

“If we don’t get them things out of Benny 
he will be pizened sure!” 

When they were out, and Benjamin explained 
that the articles referred to were oysters, his 
father fondled him for an hour with a trunk- 
strap for scaring the family. Ever afterward 
Franklin’s language was, marvellously simple 
and explicit. 








LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 





Hz married a princess who was almost a 
shepherdess. She lived in the mountains with 
her sisters and an old bonhomme of a father, a 
kind of country gentleman, who dressed himself 
an coarse cloth, and his daughtersin wool. She 
had not been brought up for the throne, and it 
was one of her sisters that they destined for the 
youthfulemperor. Francis Joseph arrived one 
evening in hunting-dress at his future father-in- 
law’s, on the banks of the Lake of Traun. As 
he was chatting before the heuce with the four 
young girls—who have since become, one the 
Queen of Naples, another the Princess of 
Thurm and Taxis, athird the Countess of Trahi, 
and the fourth the Ducness d’Alencon—of a 
sudden he saw detach itself on the skirts of a 
neighbouring wood, that the setting sun was 
streaking in red and yellow, like stained glass 
in the windows of a church, the admirable form 
of a young girl all in white, followed by an 
enormous dog. 

The sun set her dress a sparkling in a thou- 
sand points of light, and she came forward in 
the halo of an apparition, her magnificent] hair 
streaming over her shoulders. It was the 
Prineess Elizabeth; at sight of her the heart of 
the emperor felt itself fixed. Some days after- 
ward, at a ball at Ischl, he passed almost all the 
evening in dancing with the lady he called 
“‘the fairy of the forest;’’ and so he marked his 
preference publicly. 








THE 
COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


** Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
* Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Traal,” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., fc. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WAITING TO SPEAK. 





And had he not long read 
The heart's hushed secret in the soft dark eye 
Lighted at his approach, and on the cheek 
Colouring all crimson at his lightest look ? 


Ir was not yet noon when Walter Smith 
knocked at the door of -Lamorna Castle and was 
shown by the footman to the library, which 
he was supposed at all times to be free to 
enter. 

He did not-ask for any member of the family ; 
he felt strangely awkward and shy, and ‘the 
pleasure of being under the same roof ‘with 


Cora Lyster, even though he did not see her, 
was for the time enough for him. 

So he entered the library, took down from the 
shelves a rare old book, seated himself near one 
of the open windows that would lead out to the 
garden, and began toread. Tried to read, I 
should rather say, for his eyes kept wandering 
from the page, and even when fixed upon it, his 
mind refused to grasp the meaning of the words 
which were before him. 

Then he would fall off into a day dream, from 
which he roused himself from time to time with 
a start, feeling as guilty as though he had done 
something really wrong, and repressing with 
difficulty a desire to instantly run away from 
the spot which had become so dangeronsly fas- 
cinating, and that threatened to be so fatal to 
his peace and happiness. 

An interruption came at last. A voice, the 
sound of which made his heart leap, came from 
the garden. The speaker was talking to Miss 
Ladbroke and to big Nell and to four boisterous 
mastiff pups, who had not yet learnt to behave 
with the dignified and stately gravity that 
characterised their mother. 

A second or two later and the party appeared 
before the library windows, and Cora Lyster 
gave a start of surprise, while the tell-tale blood 
mounted swiftly to her cheek as she said: 

“Oh, Mr. Smith, I didn’t know you were 
here.” 

“T have been trying to read, and have not 
been very successful in the attempt,” he replied, 
taking the hand she extended to him. “TI hope 
you are quite recovered from the fatigue of 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” and again the colour 
deepened on her face; ‘‘I am quite well to-day. 
Have you seen auntie or papa ?”’ 

«No, I have not asked for anyone. Good- 
morning, Miss Ladbroke. I need not ask how you 
are. Well, Nell, what is it? What do you want 
to tell me ?” 

For the mastiff, never very demonstrative to 
anyone but her mistress, broke through her 
usual rule to show a very marked regard for 
Walter, and persisted in her attentions until 
they were noticed. 

As they were thus talking Lady Bellinda 
joined them. The peacock drawing-room—so 
named because the paper, the carpet, the furni- 
ture, and all the decorations were designed in 
imitation of a peacock’s plumage—was the next 
room to the library, and its windows opened 
upon the same stone terrace leading to the 
garden, and as this was her ladyship’s favourite 
room, she also had heard the voices, and came to 
see to whom they belonged. 

She greeted the young man kindly enough, 
spoke with caustic bitterness of the entertain- 
ment at the rectory, called it a deplorable failure, 
and ascribed all its bad features to the mis- 
management of Lady Beverly and her daughters, 
Then she began to talk of the dinner and evening 
party which was to be given at the castle in the 
following week, finishing up with the remark : 

“Your invitation will reach you to-day, Mr. 
Smith; of course you and your mother will 
come ?” 

“T shall be most happy if I am in this part of 
the world,” was the doubtful reply. 

“In this part of the world, why, where are 
you going? I thought you intended to remain 
with your mother the whole autumn, and shoot 
pee and pheasants with my brother and 

is friends; what are you talking of going away 
for? The idea is sudden, isn’t it?” 

No,” slowly; “not quite. I am not certain 
that I shall go, though circumstances may make 
it necessary.” 

“Umph! I shall expect you’to stay for our 
party ; we want all the young men we can get. 
Miss Ladbroke, I want you to help me in finish- 
ing the invitations, and Cora, you can come too; 
you'll stay and lunch with us, Mr. Smith ?” 

** Thank you,” was the reply ; “can I also help 
you, or does my sex disqualify me ?” 

«By no means.” And the little old lady led 
the way back to her favourite room, where on a 





large writing table lay a pile of cards and en- 
velopes. : 


“Now one of you can read over the list of 
names, another can put the cards in the enve- 
lopes, and the third can direct and fasten them 
up,” she said, keeping herself cool witha feather 
fan, “ and I will look on and see that no mistakes 
are made.” 


She did s0, sitting bolt upright in her straight- 
backed chair, giving her keen attention to all 
that was going on and keeping up a running 
fusilade of comments upon the people whose 
names were read out and who were to be her 
guests. 

They were still busily occupied in this manner 
when the marquis came in and joined them, 
making quite a family party, as he jestingly 
remarked, and there they remained until the 
luncheon bell sounded and they went into the 
dining-room. Here they found Mr. Latimer; 
looking even paler than usual. 

Some change seemed to have come over him 
since the previous day. He was less at his ease 
than usual, more nervous and restless; and 
something very like a frown settled upon his face 
when hesaw that Walter Smith was not only a 
guest for the time being, but that he seemed to 
be on far more cordial terms with the owner of 
the castle and his family than he—Mr. Latimer 
—despite his relationship and all his efforts, 
found himself to be. 

The meal passed over pleasantly enough, buf 
Walter found no opportunity for speaking to 
Cora alone. Indeed, he began to realise that he 
might have to wait days or even weeks before a 
girl so guarded and so surrounded by friends, 
could give him ten minutes of her society alone, 
were she ever so much inclined to do so, and 
there wasa shrinking timidity about Cora Lyster 
this morning, which, while it made his heart 
beat high with hope, yet decreased his chances 
of bringing about an explanation. 

He had promised not to go away until he had 
spoken to her, however, so there was nothing to 

be done but resign himself to sleep in this 
valley of poppies, and forget, for the time, at 
least, that a terrible awakening could not be far 
distant. 

Day after day passed in this manner. Seldom 
a morning went by without finding him in the 
library at the castle; sometimes he stayed to 
luncheon, sometimes he came away before. 
Invariably he saw Cora, but she was never alone, 
and if, when patting big Nell, he could say a 
few words intended only for the mistress’s ear, 
it was only a murmured complaint at having to 
wait so long before speaking to her. 

But the girl could not help it. She wished to 
put off the evil day that might take Walter away 
from her, but had his remaining depended upon 
her making an appointment with him, she 
could not have kept it, for she was not like one 
of a large family, nor had she been accustomed 
to wander about alone, and only twice in her 
life had she and big Nell started for a walk with- 
out her governess, her father, or someone to ac- 
company her. 

The third of August came, and with it an 
influx of visitors to the castle. It wanted but 
two days now to the party for which invita- 
tions had been issued, and Walter looked 
forward to it as the best time for making the 
opportunity he otherwise would seem to be so 
vainly waiting for. 

“We can slip away from the dancers,” he 
thought, “and I can tell her what is in my 
heart, how presumptuous I have been, and why 
I must go away from Lamorna.” 

But while he thus thought the intoxicating 
conviction seemed to grow upon him that he did 
not love in vain, but that his love was returned. 
Not in word or in glance alone, but in the tone 
of her voice, the flushing of her fair cheek, the 
quiver of her eyelids, and the soft sigh, like the 
first breath of spring upon the ice-bound world, 
all told the oft-repeated story, old as the ever- 
lasting hills, young and fresh as the rosy dawn 
that heralds a new day, the story of the all- 

ervading passion that has thrilled every human 
i since time began; that fills the universe, 
that gives life to all things and even conquers 
the fear of death. 
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Both felt, it, both lived. in that dreamy 
paradise, and, the girl especially saw nothing 
in the future but. happiness, nothing that fora 
moment,should. give her pain. Thus. the days 
drifted on, the, words still, unspoken that when 
once uttered could never be recalled. 

The night of the party came. It was the first 
time for more than twenty years that anything 
like a dance had been giveri at Lamorna Castle, 
save in the servants’ halk His lordship never 
had cared for dancing, and Lady Bellinda had 
ziven up such vanities for some years before 
Cora, asan adopted daughter, was brought to 
the castle. 

Despite her eccentricities, which were not 
always agreeable, Lady Bellinda had; not: lost 
her sympathy for youth; she remembered her 
own delight m @ ball, and she was notnthe one 
to grudge.Cora any reasonable enjoyment, 

She did not care to take the girl to Court and 
presemt her, in, eensequence, of the, uncertainty 
which, hung over her birth, and she rather shrank 
from exposing her thus.early tothe tnying ordeal 
of a London season; the old lady judged rightly 
enough-that plenty. of healthful enjoyment. was 
to he obtained in the country, and,she was in 
no tes to take her adopted niece out. into the 
worid. 

The, dinner party was. not a.large one, and 
consisted principally of the guests, staying in 

» house and the more intimate friends in the 
neighbourhood. Among the latter were Walter 
Smith and his mother, and the Rev. Fleming 
Cadbury. 

Much ta their disgust, the Beverlys. were 
invited, only. to the evening party, not to the 
dinner. They could not afford to refuse it, for 
people were to be met:in Lamorna. Castle. who 
had never yet set foot-in Beverly, Chase, and 
beyond this, though the pursuit of Fleming Cad- 
bury did not look promising, that.of. themarquis 
aud Lance Latimer was.more hopeful. 

“ The ‘she dragon.” is afraid-of us, and thinks 
us dangerous,” said.her ladyship, as (sitting in 
solemm conelave with her three. daughters, she 

ntemptuously twisted about the card of invi- 
tation from the castle; “I don’t wonder at it. 
Kis lordship was very attentive te you, Edith, 
and when you are Marchioness of Lamorna.you 
will make up for our shabby treatment. by 
inviting us to all your entertainments, but Iam 
not sorry I am not to dine there to-day. We 

ild not have expected them to invite, you 
three girls as well as your father and myself, and 

« I shall be able to see how you are dressed 
before we start.” 

The evening of the party came at last. The 
day had been intensely hot—not a breath of air 
was stirring, In the cornfields the reapers 
panted under the glare of the pitiless sun, the 
birds hushed their song, and took refuge in the 
cool orchards and amidst the shadows of the 
deep woods, while the cattle sought the shade of 
trees and sheds, or stood about in stagnant pools 
ani ponds, patiently waiting till the fierce heat 
of the day should subside. Dogs threw them- 

ves down at full length in shady corners, 
panting, and parched with’ thirst. Indeed, all 
animate nature seemed to be mutely praying 
for the cool breezes of evening to deliver it from 
torture. 

It wags still broad daylight when the guests 
assembled for dinner, which had been fixed for 
seven o’clock. Lady Bellinda looked as though 

he had walked down from one of the pictures 
on the wall, and had sent her empty frame away, 
30 like to the portraits of some of her ances- 
tresses did she seem with her small beaked nose, 
her powdered hair, her gorgeously. flowered 
dress, and the blaze of jewels that glittered in 
her hair, on her yellow neck—exposed: by. her 
square-cut dress—and on her shrunken, bony 
wrists. 

Cora Lyster was as great a contrast’ to her 
aunt as youth and freshness can present to 
withered age and wrinkles. Her dress was 
simple in the extreme, pure white tulle with 
a crystalline glitter upon it as though it had 
been sprinkled all over with tiny particles of ice ; 
it clung gracefully to her girlish figure, her only 
arnaments: being natural flowers—maiden hair 


ferns—with white and red.rosebuds, the latter 
wanting but a day to burst, into.perfect maty- 
rity. Nothing could haye been more, simple or 
more charming, 

The girl’s dress had the effect of enhancing its 
wearer's beanty rather than of calling attention 
to itself; her rich, abundant hair was. fastened 
up in: a Grecian knof; her fair face had within 
the last. week or two acquired. a new charm, and 
her dark brown eyes had a softness and some- 
times a fire in them that ugtil now they had 
never known. 

“My little girl has become qnite a woman,” 
said the marquis, gazing fondly, at. her: as she 
stood in his study ready dressed, asking his 
approval of her on the occasion: of this her. first 
appearance at a grown-up party. 

“And you do like my dress, papa?” sheasked, 
with childlike eagerness. 

“Yes, but not half so well as. I like, the 
wearer. Take care, pussy, that; you don’t win 
any hearts to-night. and don’t go. losing your 
own. Let mesee; you just; want one, thing te 
complete your dress, I think;I know. what itis.” 
And he went to a cabinet, unlocked it;.and. took 
from a small recess, a necklace formed of three 
strings of pearls, and fastened. with a clasp, in 
which shone one large brilliant diamond, 

* Oh, how beautiful, papa !”’ ; 

“Yes; this isa. present for, you, let;me fasten 
iton. That just finishes your dress; now give 
me a kiss and ge and ask. your. aunt, what she 
thinks of it.” 

“You dear papa!” exclaimed.Cora, hugging 
him, to the no small danger of the smoothness of 
his hair and his shirt front. Then she danced 
off to show. Lady Bellinda her new. treasure, 
quite unconscious of the large sum it..repre- 
sented. 

Lady Bellinda expressed admiration; and: sur- 
prise, though of course she. had beem consulted 
by her brother, and knew all about his intended 
present. Unconsciously, even to : themselves, 
both brother and sister treated the girl who was 
almost a woman.in years, as.a small.child who 
could be petted to any extent without being 
spoilt. » 

Fortunately the nature they-had to work upon 
was pure and true and noble, and their mode of 
treatment enhanced rather than impaired. its 
virtues, foras the beauty and perfume of flowers 
expand in response to the warm rays of the sun, 
so the heart of the parentless child unfolded and 
grew more perfect from the love bestowed upon 
it. 

But the guests are in the dining-room taking 
their seats at table, and, through some miscal- 
culation surely—though Cora has been taken 
down by Sir Timothy Spanker— Walter Smith is 
on her other hand, and it.ig not necessary, that 
she should devote all her attention to the baronet. 

The table is one mags of flowers, gold. plate, 
and glass, but though balls are, unknown. atthe 
castle, or very nearly. so, dinner. parties..are 
frequent enough, and-this is not the first at 
which Cora has made her appearance. 

Over there, not far from the marquis, Mrs. 
Smith is sitting, dressed_in black lace, very 
costly, though very unassuming. Her. bright 
complexion and dark eyes make her. look too 
young to be the mother of Walter, and in the 
eyes of Cora she seems much more attractivethan 
many a younger woman there. 

Since Walter has taken up his residence with 
his mother Cora has only been once to Stoney- 
croft and then only Mrs. Smith was at home. 
Miss Ladbroke had’ not under-estimated the 
danger to her pupil or to her friend’s son which 
might accrue from too many meetings, and for 
both their sakes she was anxious'to avoid any- 
thing of the kind. But Mrs, Smith had returned 
her ladyship’s visit by calling at the castle, and 
she is invited here to-day as an honoured 
guest. 

Lance Latimer,and. Mr. Cadbury are both at 
the same table, on opposite sides, it:is true, and 

the former wonders uneasily, what the,rector has 
in his mind: when he finds, his, eyes. fixed upon 
him with a threatening gaze, True, they had 
met once before they came face to face at 
Lamorna Castle. That meeting was not 





friendly, nor was the cause of it very 





creditable to the remote scion of the noble house 
of Lamorna. 

He had been playing at cards—cheating, some 
men called it—and’ his. opponent was a youth 
under age, who had given paper bearing his 
signature to the tune of several thousands of 
pounds to cover his losses, 

Becoming sober by the next morning, and 
dimly conscious of what’ had taken place over 
night; the young man, rather alarmed at the 
predicament in which he found himself, sought 
the advice of his cousin, Fleming Cadbury, who 
happened to be in London at the time, and con- 
fided'the whole affair to him, earnestly asking 
his assistance in the matter, and vowing that, 
if onee helped out of this dilemma, he would 
never touch @ card or make a bet again. 

The strong-headed elergyman took him to his 
word, made himself master of the facts of the 
ease, and ofa few other circumstances connected 
with Launeelot Latimer, the holder of the foolish 
youth’s acknowledgments. Fortunately for the 
success of the rector’s scheme, the play had 
taken place'at a club-which had a character to 
lose, and therefore he eould bring’ a double 
pressure to bear upon the man he wished to sub- 
due. 

No need. for,.us, however, to describe that 
interview. Lance Latimer found himself with 
the alternative offered him of social ruin or the 
sacrifice of the plunder extracted: from his last 
victim. 

Like a wise man, he elected:to bear:-the loss of 
his. ill-gottem gains, and he. handed baek the 
youth’s papers. to the man: who: had come as his 
representative. 

Fleming Cadbury: had:felt:some doubts as:to 
whether or: not:he was acting as he ought to act 
in: compounding: this: affair, but.as his young 
relative would not-come forward; and as nothing 
dishonest could be: proved; he yielded, and thus 
the matter-was settled. 

This, was fully three years. before the date 
of our >storyy. and .was) also. prior ‘to: Latimer’s 
visit to:Mexiao. Still: thisi incident :would hardly 
account for the rector's:manner towards him on 
the present: oceasion, and Latimer became un- 
comfortable and ‘uneasy:in consequence, yet he 
never, for:an instant; guessed ‘the real cause of 
the change. inthe man, but. he nevertheless felt 
certain that he was, for some reason or other, 
more than ever his:enemy. 

“ Outoof sightout of mind,” is an old woman’s 
proverb;: perhaps,. but it comtains. much truth 
and wisdom. 

Less than a week ago: Latimer was almost 
tempted to do Juanita justice. His love for her 
had revived! with the mere sight of her beauty, 
and he quite believed what he said at the time— 
that he could never love or even admire another 
woman as he did her. 

That was almost a week ago; but during this 
week he has lived in the same hotse with Cora 
Lyster, he has noted her beauty—which he had 
had ample means of doing before, and he is con- 
vinced that she and young Smith are in love 
with each/other. This was her. present attrac- 
tion for him. He’invariably wanted what other 
men coveted, and what he could not get. 

The unattainable always seems so very much 
more precious than,.what is within our grasp, 
and Lance Latimer’s confidence in himself, not 
to say conceit, was so great that he never could 
be brought to belieye that. he could not reach 
anything if he would only strain after and strive 
for it long enough. Tosnight, the girl’s beauty 
seemed to amaze him: he noticed also the costly 
necklace she wore. 

“The diamond alone must be worth a 
thousand pounds,” he mentally exclaimed. “ The 
old man is. going to make,her his heiress,” he 
wenton, “ that seems to be quite evident, and it 
is equally certain that I must marry her. I think 
he would like to see me do so. The venomous 
old vixen: his sister, would see me, hanged first. 
The girl doesn’t like me, and she does like that 
fellow Smith. Well, the odds are heayy against 
me, but I. haye won, against greater, and I never 
had so much to win as I have now.” ° 

He was roused from. these reflections, by the 
ladies rising from table, Some of the guests for 
the party, that was to followhad already arrived, 
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and Lady Bellinda led the way, with her stately 
mincing step, to the drawing-room, which 
adjoined the ball-room, to receive the new- 
comers. 





€HAPTER VIII. 


TWO LOVERS: LOST IN A DREAM. 
Whose souls have felt thi rs pn Srey 
ose § 8 ve 18 one 140: A 
Can tell how presions.is the slightess tiie) 
Aifection gives andjhaliews. phe 


Tux dance was atvits heights. ‘BhiesWiteydon- 
shire band;were givi i he 
Blue Danube” with: great spirit, : r 
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Getting: 
Walter: otk ber dom, om, tm entertainment:ofl 
and looked'at our: Hero-intentiy; ewem wililes | |his- acm, 3. she told:hn 


was conscious that Latimer was crossing the 
room to speak toler first. Walter saw the look 
and came forward; some dancers blocked his 
way, and Latimer reached the girl’s side first 
and said : 

« You will give me this dance, fair cousin ?” 
But she did not ‘answer him, 

She had been told that a young lady must‘not 
refuse one man and then} get up to give, her 
hand for the same dance to another, unless she 
could plead a previous engagement, and’ this 
Cora did not choose to do, so she persistently 
appeared deaf, until Walter reached her side and 
divining the situation. with a glance, said : 

“T think this is our dance, Miss Lyster.”’ 

Cora,smiled, rose to her feet and put her hand 
on his arm, then. a second or two after, they 
were whirling.away, while Lance Latimer stood 
glowering after them, , 

“IT hope you will forgive me for what might 
have seemed like presumption,in assuming that 
ga promised me this datice,” said Walter, 
as they seemed toswim so easily,and grace- 
fully over. the eehed foal 

“T am very glad you did so,” was the reply, 
“T. didn’t, want. to. dance with Mr, Latimer; 
indeed I don"t want to dance with him again.” 

Ts it; possible for you'.to ‘give me a. féw 
minutes, inthe garden, to Hear what I: have 
been waiting a. whole week to tell you?” he 
asked, wishing-meanwhile-that the dance would 
never end, and’ that he: might ‘retain his clasp 
round this fair form: forever. 

“T will try, if you wish it,” she: said, half 


“T promised not’ to go away till T had. spoken 
and every day-makes it worse’ for me to go or 
stay,” he continues. ' ; 

“T will walk in the garden with you, but not 
just yet. Take me to my aunt when we stop, I. 
must speak to her about Mr. Latimer; or we shall 
have him: following. us.” 

Another turn round the room, and the music 
ceases, and? Cora)’ taking Walter’s arm, walks 
slowly to the’ drawing-room, where Lady. 
Bellinda with a host of chaperones; and* many: 
girls-who do'not-care to dance this hot weather, 
are seated. f 

The couple are conscioys, as. they take this 
course, that Lance Latimer is following them, 


: 4 wasliexself; helping 
bout a state, off ‘entail pain. 
od sorrow on) : 

Tod Gow justia, shte> had- no anejation of 
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would; yo ton lok er ler, for her only |’ 

j|| thought,  foxr thie, titmes, was: to rid herself of 
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but they are well in advance, and Cora leaves 
Walter's side and reaches that of Lady 
Bellinda. 

** Auntie, I want to speak with you,” she says, 
in a low tone, and soon after the two ladies have 
disappeared from the rooms thrown open to 
their guests. 

* Will follow you or keep by youryside, will 
he!” exclaimed Lady Bellinda, with agperity ; 
then that accounts for the remarks’ I have 
heard, No less than three times this evening 
‘have I had to say most emphatically that you 
arenot engaged to the young man, and that you 

will be.” 


mever 
‘Dam ‘said sop aunties but: it iseveryy 











unpleasant. thiss, I 
onewrwithirhim out of and‘. 
second ‘time because I didn’t like to 
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“I think I may leave him now,” was Lady 
Bellinda’s mental comment. “Lady Beverly 
will keep him safely enough now he is in her 
train. But where is Cora? I have not seen her 
for some time.” 

Then she went to look for her niece, but we, 
knowing better where to find her, will go another 
way. Through the conservatory, out into the 
garden, under the gleam of the crescent moon, 
and looked down upon by the eyes of countless 
myriads of stars,the lovers walked softly and 
unnoticed. 

A large dark burnous belonging to one of the 
guests had been. caught up by Walter and 
thrown: round the. girl, whose white dress and 
fair head it completely covered. 


taj} They walked a little way,insilence, for many 
n0, then)|\of; the guests had.come outfrom,the: hot. rooms 
[told him. to go,andiask Mabel Beverly, tu he, to enjoy the cools balmy:airy and'voices could be 
$e,| Wouldn’t.. He. would:do nothing but hang;over: |) i 
(my chair. I: can’t-speak without his. i 


rd distinetly,in the stillness of'the night. At 


rt distance from the,mansion, they reach a 


*| sets. springy lawn, half’surrounded with a belt 
, : treesy, and:in, the shadow of these, as 
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1 WD y eu, know, what,I’am.going to, tell 
you,” by-saying, in.alow, strained 


tone. - 
“No,” was thie-tremulous reply. 
“And ¥ must Have, guessed that: I)love 
yem;, that,such love:om my, partis: pand 
must, go awayy and; neversee, your dear 
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most objectionable people inthe party ; then she 
took him back to the drawing-room, and intro- 
duced him to! a:lady: who: had: four marriageable 
daughters, none of whom were dancing, and told 
him, in-a low tore; that’ he-must oblige her by 
dancitg with each of them. 

Politeness: alone kept him ftom making a 
grimace as- this: disagreeable ‘task was forced 
upor him.’ Going-through dtty; dances with a 
very pretty girl, whom it is your privilege as 
well as your inclination to propitiate; is one thing, 
particularly when you: know that’ a-dozen other 
men are invoking anything but’ blessings upon 
your head'in consequence; but’ to have to pay 
attention to four objectionable wall-flowers in lieu 
of’ the rose- you: covet; is quite-anothér, and’ so 
Lance Latimer thought. 

There’ was no help for it; however. The 
Misses Spencely had-to be~danced'with; and 
the Misses Spencely would: ‘talk;’ so that he 
could not'even look-about him; and ‘he lost sight 
of Cora—could' not find ‘her,’and could not say 
who she: had danced with, or’ whether she had 
danced at all: 

His’terrible duty is over at last, and’he thinks 
to‘ escape—to hunt up his’ “fair cousin,” as -he 
calls her, and‘ascertain-also what: has become of 
“ that fellow Smith.” 

" Bady’ Bellinda is in waiting, however: She 
has’ Lady Beverly: and' the fair: Mabel by her 
side, and she beckons-him to join them. 

“You have been 80: good ‘that I cam let you 
enjoy a dance-with a‘ partner of your-own selec- 
tion now,”' said-'the sarcastic old‘ lady, with a 

lance at. Mabel; who smiled and ‘blushed; and 
there ‘was no alternative for him but to ask 
for the pleasure of her hand‘ for the’ next 
waltz. 


“JT -was just laining’ that you ‘had 
neglected ‘us shamefully,” said* Lady Beverly, 
witha bright smile, as: she’ toyed‘with her fan, 
“and Lady Bellinda was kind enough to make 
excuses for you. Iam sure you deserve: to be 
pid ae saneieg with those strong-minded’ 

" y.”” ' 
“And'I am receiving my ‘reward,” with a 
gallant, bow: 

Lady, Beverly laughed. She had‘no objection’ 
to a little flattery. Then Muabel'took Latimer’s 
arm, forthe dance had'commenced: ' ; 
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\Liaever: m 


m... Lishould: have gone 
ied: in. may-own: heart, 
i of: its. exist- 
seene in me tent me 
gipsye  were=ftightened; you turned to 
me, and I’ showed’ more of my oe ae than I 
should have done. I felt that I had betrayed 
myself ; that I owed it to you as well as to my- 
self to tell you that I love you, and that I shall 
love'you‘as longyas) I; live; and:now I shall go 
away. You: may pity me sometimes, but: you 
will not misjudge me.” 

And ‘he rose, to his feet. He-asked for no 
answer, for no return, he was-ready to take: her 
back to the house, to her friends, to wealth; 
home. and: comfort, while he went out to meet 
the buffets.of the world alone. 

Cora) knew not what to say: Her limited: ex- 
perience of life put her at a disadvantage; her 
fate had never left her in sucha plight before. 
Here: was a. man asserting himself: and going 
away without so much as asking what she 
thought of: his love: 

Zhe had read'scores of romances and novels, 
but none of them helped her now, she could not 
remember one similar case, and, thrown back 
upon’ herself; she said in a lew, hesitating 
tone: 

«Why must you go?” 

“ Why ?) Have: I not told you that I-love you ? 
Can any reason’ be greater or stronger 
than.that ?” he asked, with’ suppressed. excite+ 
ment. 

Ts lit something: so: very dreadful tv. love 
me?” 

There was a spice of coquetry inithe question, 
for he was making such a very tragic affair of it, 
at least’ it seemed soto ‘her. 

“Dreadful,” he repeated; bitterly, “it means 
the wreck’ of my life—-unless——” 

“ Walter!” in a, low, soft tone, almost 
whisper, and she rose to her feet. 

The next.instant.she wagclasped inher lover’s 
arms.and the first warm, kiss of love was pressed 
upon, her ripe red tempting lips. For a few 
seconds there was silence between them, neither 
spoke, the stars looked down: upon them kindly, 
epek crescent, moon spoke of hope, but they, were 
oblivious of its, message. 

Waiter was the: first to speak. Gently 
releasing, the: fair. form he held in his arms he 
replaced her on the seat, sat down: by her side 
and: said : ‘ 

‘* T have been very selfish, my darling, I have 
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brought pain and suffering to you when I ought 
to have borne it all myself; now what is to be 
done ?” 


«« Why do you talk of pain and suffering? _ Is | 


there any reason why—why we should not care 
for each other ?” 

“Reason enough,” in a despairing tone. 
“You are rich—or your friends are. I am 
poor, I can never hope to have such a position 
to offer you as you have a right to expect; your 
father will probably order me out of his house 
when I dare to tell him of my presump- 
tion.” 

“You don’t know papa, or you would not talk 
like that,” said Cora, in atone of relief. “ You 
know, dear, Iam not his own daughter, and the 
people I really belong to may be very poor 
indeed, or there might be something even worse 
than poverty—you will have to risk all that if 
you marry me.” 

His arms were round her as he said : 

“Only your own will and the authority of 
those to whom you belong shall ever divide 
us,” 

“And there is nothing but money and what 
you call position to keep us apart?” she asked, 
nestling in his arms. 

“Nothing, my darling.” 

“Then don’t despair; all will come right. 
Come up and see papa in the morning and be 
sure you tell him I am very fond of you, because 
if you don’t I shall, and now we had better get 
back to the house or thaé horrid Mr. Latimer 
will be finding us.” 

A kiss followed, interrupted, however, by a 
rustle in the shrubbery behind them ; somebody, 
it seemed, had been listening. Walter started 
forward, but he could see no one, and it was 
well that he could not, for Cora ‘would: have 
taken it as a bad omen for her love, had she 
known that the gipsy who had frightened her 
by her evil prophecy had been loitering about 
the castle grounds, and had heard every word 
that had heen said. 

They walked back to the conservatory with- 


out being recognised, and Cora threw aside the ' 





{a COSTLY PRESENT. ] 


dark cloak that bad hidden her so well; but! 
there was a fiush on her face, and an. un- 
wonted light in her eye as she. walked into the 
drawing-room and met her aunt, who.had been 
looking for her jin all directions except the 
right one. 

The old lady noted these symptoms with dis- 
may. Recollections. of her own girlhood told 
her, perhaps, that they were dangerous, and a 
presage of coming trouble filled her: heart. But 
Lord Lamorna, who was sitting by the side. of 
Mrs. Smith, and in conversation with her, 
beckoned to his adopted daughter to join them. 

** My little girl is becoming quite a woman,” 
he said, tenderly, drawing her to a seat; “are 
you tired of dancing, my child ?” 

“No, papa dear, Lam not tired, but I don’t 
think I shall danceany more to-night.” 

Lance Latimer coming up a few seconds later 
to ask for her hand in a dance, was politely re- 
fused, and finding himself rather de trop in 
the party on the ottoman, he went off to find 
Mabel Beverly and take her fora stroll in 
the grounds. 

A dangerous thing to do with one of Lady 
Beverly’s daughters, still more dangerous with 
Juanita prowling about, her one object. being 
to keep a strict. watch upon him, But Juanita 
could have told him something this night 
which would have cut him to the very quick as 
he listened to it. Unconscious of the dangers 
surrounding him he walks by Mabel Beverly’s 
side, her hand resting on his arm, ' 

The excitement of the dance is in his blood, 
the consciousness of something like defeat .is 
irritating him, and the champagne he has im- 
bibed, though not enough in itself to excite 
him, yet helps, with the, other. causes; men-. 
tioned, to make him in a particularly reckless 
and dangerous mood, 

A woman’s white hand on his arm, and a 
woman’s fair face by his side, are powerful 
temptations to a man in such a frame of mind, 
and Mabel Beverly’s heart:-beat exultantly, for 
though she, would, have preferred Walter 
Smith, he was unattainable, and to marry the 
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heir to this proud mansion and to these broad 


| acres would, she felt, satisfy both her own ambi- 


bas an her mother’s babon-arel re . 
e was, moreover, deli at the 
of the small triumph of “being navel before 
her elder sisters, and with these thoughts in 
her heart, she not only made up her mind to 
accept Lance Latimer, but was equally deter- 
mined that he should propose. 
“What a loyely night,” she sighed, as she 
lifted up her eyes languishingly to his. 
** Not half so lovely as yourself, d . 
Then there was the sound of a kiss, and 
could they have heard it, a sob of rage and of 
pain from behind the statue close at hand. 
“Oh, Lance, how could you, and you have 
wer 80 devoted to Cora the evening, that 


“ Don’t talk about Cora, but give me a kiss ; 
come, you know you like me a little bit, Mabel ; 
give me just one kiss ?” 

« But—but what will mamma say, before you 
have spoken to papa, too?” 

“ Bother your father and mother! Kiss me, 
come.” 

He held her so tightly in his arms. that if 
only to gain her release she was fain to comply. 
As she did so, two figures started out from the, 
shadow into the moonlight. One was Lady 
Beverly, the other was Juanita. ° 

“Mr. Latimer !—Mabel !—I am,shocked !” 

So said the baronet’s wife, and the Spanish 
woman shrunk back again into the darkness, for 
what could she do here ? 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Mabel, covering: 
her face with her hands. 

Not that she was afraid, but she thought it 
would look effective. 

** You had better come and see Sir Augustus 
to-morrow, Mr. Latimer—we lunch at one ; and 
now we are going,” 

And her ladyship said “‘ Good-night,” feeling 
that they had landed one fish at last. 


(To bé Continsied.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 


—OR— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “ Lady Violet's Victims.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE SECRET IS KEPT. 


A woman’s weary weeping in the silence of her 


mber, 
A broken spirit wailing in the starless night 
alone. 


Lorp Jasper is conscious of a woman’s form 
at one of the cottage windows. Who is it but 
the unhappy Stephanie ? 

Has she.watched the duel in the dawn? He 
leans on his rapier contemplating the dead man 
through the faint mists of the summer. morn- 
ing; the cold, pale face, rigid and still beauti- 
ful; the roué and sensualist laid low ; the man 
people had listened to with suspended breath 
as the consummate grandeur in the tones of the 
matchless voice rang through the roofs of con- 
cert halls and opera houses. 

He is so quiet in his last slumber! Lord 
Jasper gazes at the woman at the window, and 
he sees the waxen pallor of her features change 
to the deepest flush. 

It seems as if he were leaving her in some 
miserable cell, excluded from light and joy. 
She is indeed changed... Better humiliation, 
unutterable woe, the ruin of every hope—these 
have been Stephanie’s portion. And still she 
looks at the dead man unmoved. 

Instinct warns Lord Jasper he must fly if he 
would save himself the desecration of penalty 
and punishment; the law forbids duels, and 
how can.any legal tyranny restore the count’ to 
life;;.he fell in fair. fight; he forced the duel on 
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{THE AVENGER OF MANY WRONGS.] 


Lord Jasper. How then could he be to blame if 
the rapier’s final thrust had indeed proved 
fatal? 

The count was no coward. He seemed in the 
present instance to have assumed a reckless 
attitude of defiance, and courted danger. Some 
indefinable impulse urged him on. Was he 
weary of the vulgar every-day routine of petty 
cares? Lord Jasper feels the sanctity of that 
solémn mask spreading itself with invisible 
rapidity over the count’s features, as it defies 
humanity, and robes him with the immortal 
grace and grandeur of death. 

If his life were ignoble, there seems an 
essence of vague sublimity in his end, which 
may-be assumes the form of atonement. Ste- 
phanie moves from the window, and sick and 
faint with dread and anxiety for Lord Jasper, 
sinks motionlessinto a chair. She is dumb; her 
voice cannot penetrate the morning air to 
entreat a few answering words from the man 
she so madly loves—the man who has killed her 
tyrant and freed her from bondage. Vengeance 
has alighted on that evil head in a’ mysterious 
and wholly unexpected way. 

She falls on her knees and prays for the safety 
of the living. Prayers need no utterance, and 
the poor paralysed hands, if not uplifted on 
high, may have also a silent faculty of appeal 
as they hang by her'side. She prays for him 
that he may escape to a foreign land and avoid 
the heavy penalty of disgrace and punishment 
awaiting him here. 

_ And Mrs: Slater awakes from her drunken 
sleep and approaches the countess, and glances 
into her face with cunning anxiety. 

«Why aint you a-bed, as fit you should be?” 
asks Mrs. Slater, a little spitefully, for the 
victim is silent, and these walls have no ears. 


A struggling moan falls from Stephanie’s lips. 


| Mrs. Slater believes her. to be what in;vulgar 


parlance is. called a “softy,” and pushes the 
countess somewhat roughly. What harm cana 
being do. who has lost.all memory and mind, 
and who isdumb? Drunken slumbers produce 
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very decided irritability, and often a somewhat 
ill-judged malevolence. 

**Come, you just get into bed, Countess, and 
give us no nonsense, or you’ll be put somewhere 
nice and quiet, and-never come out again,” says 
Mrs. Slater, consolingly. 

And still Stephanie prays. She dreads the 
terrible woman going to the window and looking 
on the corpse below lying in a pool of blood. 
Mrs. Slater falls into the mistaken notion that 
a dumb woman is frequently deaf as well. 

The countess may have lost a considerable 
portion of mental power, but with her youth and 
natural vigour of constitution, there is still every 
hope she will yet regain the full possession of 
every faculty. She obeys Mrs. Slater, rises 
slowly from her knees, throws off her blue dres- 
sing-gown, and gets into bed.” 

“ Ah, that’s right! I knew she’d mind me, 
or I'd teach her manners witha stick,” muttered 
Mrs. Slater, triumphantly. 

She says this under her breath, and bends over 
the countess to eye her more closely. 

“T wonder how far Willie’s got on his journey 
by this time,” she murmurs, glancing at the 
clock. Well, it’s getting on for seven. He'll 
now be crossing Derwentwater lake in a little 
open boat. Bless him! Idohope it isn’t upset, 
and if I'd only got Stacey under my thumb 
again, instead of knowing she’s whimpering in a 
prison—-Why, good gracious me! What’s that 
noise? I fancied it,was Aaron’s voice, but he’s 
too late. Willie’s gone. Ha! ha! You pale 
Jew-—You mocking fiend! My boy’s given you 
the slip this time, at all events.” 

He has indeed, only she does not know how, or 
in what direction. 

Mrs. Slater rushes to the window and looks 
out. A fearful scream breaks the silence; she 
has caught a glimpse of that mighty form lying 
crushed and tranquil on the blood-stained grass, 
killed with a rapier wound through the breast 
that never ached for others’ sorrow. The wind 
gently moves the dark rings of his hair. 

‘Have they murdered him ?” she cries, wring- 
ing her hands. .Why does not he move and 
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spenk and strike the wretches down?” Oh, 
Willie, Willie! my darling boy—my lost, poor, 
miserable child—to lie there so still and never 
speak, and all the breath going from his dear 
lips, and blood everywhere! Willie, come back 
tome. Oh, my son! my son!” 

She sank to the ground in a fainting fit, and 
the dumb woman prays still that her love, Lord 
Jasper, may escape, and the Jew be pitiful! 
She, too, hears Aaron’s voice, the detective who 
had sought her on her wedding-morn and taken 
her gold and left her with a warning. 

Paralysis is a loss of nervous power often con- 
sequent on a shock. By a marvellous re-action 
and revulsion of feeling the. countess: finds 
strength to stagger to her. feet—to clutch the 
dressing-gown and throw it over her im order to 
descend below. Mrs. Slater has lost :comscious- 
ness, and is lying apparently-insensible by the 
window, and she will descend: amd’ look: at; her: 
dead husband, whom Lord Jasper has slain. 

Very feebly and slowly she creeps» inch by 
inch to the door, where she pom dpe stumbles and 
falls from weakness... She to. emtreat, in 
her dumb fashion; who-has, 
taken 
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Aaron is. 
on the man,,the'ruthiléss villain who had been 


instrumentaliim iy sister Mirah’s death, and hej 


finds him ome this fair sammer dawn. 
Link by limkehe has 


fancied hesshoulditekiethe- Giunt. de. Homellaes | 
alias Gaxiton; Jabez, Golien, Willi 
Slater, amdi otlerrassumed namness ti 
leave him: to eat: his heart out: iim 
anguish. 

He has travelled all day and night to over- 
take his enemy now that he has allin readi- 
ness to prove his guilt clearly to a judge and 
jury and the world, and he finds him beyond 
all human malice, punishment, and pain. 

He is dead in the fragrance, the glow, and 
the sweetness of the summer- ; such a 
wound in that broad and splendid‘cHest beyond 
all cure. 

Lord Jasper still’ leans-ow his’rapier-as dawn 
confronts him: 

“Ah! my lord, you have stolen a march on 
me, I have come too late and‘he has gone:” 

Aaron bends over the body, thinking of his 
unhappy sister, and of the old father at home, 
waiting: to hear how their enemy had been 
taken red*handed-as he was onthe brink of es 

caping. 

“ Hush, respect’ the sanctity of the hour,” 
Lord Jaspersays, watching the windJifting the 
count’s blood-stained ‘haar, witha ‘sick and 
aching pang. “This is) no‘time’'to’ cherish 
enmity against him, seeing’‘he has gone’ to 
where the great Ruler of: the world will judge 
him for his sins on earth.” 

“T wanted him to’ suffér,”’ Aaron panted, 
«To think of Mirah who died thro6ugh him—our 
little darling. I longed to show him‘ the hand- 
cuffs, and lead him to prison like’ a dog’; I've 
dreamt night and day of the hour: when I 
could dé it, and you; my lord, I repeat, have 
stolen a march on'me—you wanted to revenge 
your family dishonour; I only thought of 
Mirah.” 

“T gave him an honourable death at the 
eword’s point.” 

« Mh! you’re an out-and-out fine swordsman; 
my lérd, and he didn’t know it, you may be 
sure,” Aaron answers, characteristically, “He 
thought he’d spit-you like a‘lark; he-took’ no 
more account of humap life than*-a’ butcher 
does of am animal. There was the Duke de 
Recamier, out in Belgium, he-ran him’ through 
at the fifth thrust; the duke avenged his -wife’s 
infidelity too well, and the pity of it’ is she 
wasn’ t worth powder-and shot.” 

Lord Jasper is silent, the-very air-seems bur- 
dened with a-lament. And now he-cannot save 
Eustacia; other hands-may be outstretched to 
aid her, other voices bring -her syurpethy; he 
must'arise and ‘flee into the wilderness; he will 
have no- home, no love;'no hope. Bustacia's love 
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has not, he believes, the utter passion and self- 
abandonment of Stephanie’s, her pride and will 
are stronger; it is these characteristics that have 
such fatai charms for him. She has been diffi- 
cult to win, sherhas:indeed avoided his caresses, 
she is grands and: true, and brave, she quails 
before nothing ; fearless and impassioned, flung 
into a prison, and withal innocent, Eustacia 
must ever be his goddess, one day perhaps his 
wife, 

He is quite sure'that on no other terms can 
she be his—she whohias scorned the money that 
other women cling: teamd bow down beforeand 
worship, is a harder: temse:to. win thanmal 
believed possible. Siiencamesy for ere 
has-an heroic fibre,undérlyin 
gentleness. which hevbeli¢ved. tn 
overruled:. Aarom’ayvoice 


“ Youlites 


Israel is always one-of his: strong points. Those 
silly pigs must have been of pure Gentile breed 
that ran into the seas. 

You have no malice against me, I sup- 

pr? ’ 

“Oh, lerd love you, none whatsoever!" You 
never ’armed me. You're the sort of pleasant; 
profitable party as is generally his own: enemy, 
my lord.” 

« Well, then, Aaron; name your own price, 

Aaron’s first impulse to demand'a high and 
extortionate sum is checked: by one-of . those 
swift and fierce inner revulsions of feeling, that 
only overmaster. a nature that has_ been, long 
over-strung, where.one passion has been con- 
cerned. 

The climax of his revenge has. been consym- 
mated by Lord Jasper’s rapier’s thrust, 
had panted and hungered for the life of’ the 
Count de. Remolles—hungered with, the tiger- 
like rage of a man who has seen the-apple of 
his eye—his one,ewe lamb—taken and gi hme 
for Aaron loved Mirah as.the only fair_and 
fect creature the world held for him. She ad 
been the, angel they had_idolised in the poor 
and humble home, 

Aaron’s,, violent, ands impetuous nature; may; 
be mercenary, but. the, man,.who -has: slain 
Mirah’s betrayer is, in. his. eyes.a hero—a saint 
who has ridden the world. of a monster,. . Before 
this mighty tempest of feeling, even omnipo- 
tent “ gold” ceases to have.any or lure, 
To take Lord Jasper’s money now that “feeling 
is fully aroused is indeed. impossible,. He covers. 
his face with his hands and. bursts.into sgbs. 

“T’ve been long maddened, tortured, : dis- 
traeted,;,my lord, through, you.eiein.. He broke 
up our, little home,, ae Mirah’ s;drowned 
body was brought. to. che yt er read the 
note she’d left behind telling us of. her sorrow, 
and that she couldn’t bear life any longer, I 
took an oath to kill him. Id like him to rust in 
prison, I’ thought, and when he came out I 
dreamt of killing-him. I thoughtof nothing 
else. I’ wanted him’ to’see’ the hatred’ im: my 
eyes as he died, ‘You have avenged Mirah’s 
death, andl’ bless you. I°d like’ to touch the 
hand that‘held the trusty sword,” and’ Aron 
seizes Lord Jasper’s wrist-and lifts it to his‘lips. 


Le 


«And you can think after this I would take 
money from you ?” 

Lord Jasper is unfeignedly. startled, but the 
“surprises” in store for us in human nature 
are always latent and marvellous. The love of 
a betrayed and injured sister has over-mastered 
the keen instinct of -avariee: 

“You are free, my lord, to,depart, and with 
the thanks and blessing of‘a poor Jew.” 

Lord Jasper retains Aaron’shand. 

“ Try now and find a charmiin life that will 
ease your pain,” he says, gently. 





He } 


Asjhe utters these words; he sees, Stephanie 
behi him on th gras she has:heard them. 
kindl y to Aaron,’ she thinks. 
omiay fee: me?” 


‘Hercheawy;eyes reet on him with a.thoughtful 
‘ pcm fering ?’” he asks, as he 


ini, bi ed snd uclgn ter ip. 
a. h liste 


ishe raises 
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tio! fhe amp a And hb 


~ TP lgaver England to- 


hamie,’ breaks the 

nametha#during 

liad been granted 

‘iebneihenpiee thousand times a day, is the 

of | arse’ ‘sHe can now give expression to—‘“ Jasper!” 

She returns to the cottage and throws herself 
into a low, easy couch, as the re-awakened facul- 
ties begin to exert their power. She sees Lord 
Jasper pass along the gravel walk and —- = 
highrroad; and that Aarom shuddering reg from 
the. bares his templés, and-th o- his 
hands in the air appears wrapped in some deep 
and strange absorption. ‘Stephanie smiles for 
the first. time since she_hag arrived at the 
cottage, 

“TI have spoken and shall live,” she mutters, 
“now: that I have seen-his face ‘ 

A few minutes later Mdlle. ee hearing 
that the Count de dead—slain as 
she believes by his own rant approaches the 
countess and looksat her; with keen anxiety. 

«You are better, I hope, chére madame.” 

“Send for. Hafiz,”*: Stephamie«swys, wearily, 
her face wet with her tears. 

‘ A figure suddenly darts forward. and clasps 
er hand. 


‘Sweet mistress ; I could no longer obey you 
and keep from your presence: -I:came because a 
yoice;whispered to:me:his hourihad come ;’’and 
Hafiz, with tender gesturesand affectionate 
words; hovers)over! her! belovedi mistress as. of 
olde: hy 

“«T will tell you something,”’ the lady’s-maid 
says; ‘restléssly; ‘the  poison:'was given you, 
| miladi; by die eount, and Mrs. Slater knew it all 
die time:” 

“ Where’s Eustacia ?” the'countess asks, after 
a pause. 

“In prison, on the charge.of what.they alone 
are guilty,” , 

“She is,innocent;” Stephanie, murmurs, and 
,she shall be released.” 


os 


CHAPTER. XXXII 
FIVE YEARS’. PENAL, SERVITUDE, 
Yet should sorrow o’er you hover, 
When. before.life’s storm you bend, 
Think of him who was your lover,., 
Andi is evexmore.your friend. 


Iris not: Lord’ Jasper-who iss sitting by the 





| captive’s side-at the-cold’ house-of doom, he.has 
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been forecd, to flee; and yet Eustacia. is. not 

i1eft uncomforted in her deep desolation; ti 
“Try, amd give-me a plain and: clear: state- 

ment of all that: has: happened,’’ Count Maneselli 


is, saying as. he iserapidly writing dowm her |: 


words, ‘‘and,soon you,will be released. and:jus- 
tice shall be done,” 

Eustacia’s,spirit has risen in fierce revolt, she 
si no longer the passive quiet. girl wrestling: with 
the miseries. of; a hopeless passion, but a: deter- 
mined, woman; resolving to quail. before no in- 
justice, no terror, no injury, and sheis sustained 
and. assisted; bythe true and immortal love of:a 
noble and: brave man. 

In trouble false friends fade ;\it is: whemthe 

stroke of sorrow falls the kindy: hand-claspi is 
welcomed, and Eustacia wonders why the man 
who swore that he adored: and would save her, 
is not here to-day, little dreaming of the tragedy 
that has taken-place amid the Cumberland hills, 
and that Evelyn, Count. de Remolles, is, slain by 
her lover's, hand. 
_ “You are very good to me,'Count! Mancelli; 
Eustacia is saying, * but I should like: to know 
what.is the worst: punishment:they can inflict 
on me if they swear. falsely,.andall is. proved 
against me ; you don’t know what wicked and 
desperate people ‘weihave to fight.’ 

He checks-her with a smile.. 

“ Only, trast:me,and all will be well..I shall 
go down.to Cumberland.to-day. with: my lawyer, 
confront this Mis. Slaterand De Remolles, and 
in.a very. short time I shall know where—yes, 
and at, whom.to strike” 

Her heart beats quiekly, the colour leaves her 
face. Why has not Lord Jasper returned to 
her? Can he be so heartlessi and: cruel. as_to 
forsake her in her; hour,of;danger and of) need ? 

The count watches her gravely. 

« You are thinking of: Lord. Hitzmaurice, are 
you not, and.you wonder why he has: left you 
thus? Ah! child! believe me, it is» better: to 
try and forget him, while, at least, you arein a 
prison.” 

She starts:and)almost. screams. } 

Yes, yes, I understand, but: it: is so: bitter; 
you would imply that Tiord Jasper: cares: not 
what becomes,of me now, that I-—” 

“Try and think of yourself for a little while, 
that is what I mean; take more food and’keep 
up your health; I am sure all: will: end: satis- 
factorily. But,the strain is intense; itis telling 
on you already.” , 

She looks, indeed, ill and haggard: There is 
a glassy feyerish brilliancy in her eyes which he 
pereeiyes. He.knows that all her loveis given 
to another, and, yet he crushes, the: crue) truth 
down in his. breast, so that: he may saye and be- 
friend her, Is it not ever so? 

We smile and adore a beloved object) whose 
thoughts are-far away from us;»we cling to’an 
image, cold and lifeless as) marbla; we, bow 
down before some hanghty: god; perchance: of 
clay and, worthless, and love mocks. us. from 
hard and eareless eyes. 

He believes that respect and friendship at the 
most are,all, this girl can. ever offer him, and 
yet he serves, her, and is: willing to suffer 
always. .Eustacia has never met before: with 
love of this silent, tense, worshipping ': kind— 
love that can neverdeceive, and is humble and 
patient. It surrounds her now like a dumb 
and, beautiful mystery; in which she is content 
to rest. and question-nothing. : 

— are going to Cumberland to-day ?”’ sh 
asks. 

« Yes,” he answers, moving away from her 
side. ‘And at: onee,”’ 

Count Mancelli is wealthy, scholarly—a man 


- of the world, and highborn, and. yet he loves 


this nameless, homeless girl with all the force 
of a romantic mind. 

“Do you believe Iam. grateful ?” she asks, 
timidly, extending her hand and. looking like 
one of the lovely martyrs of old. 

“Tt is the one pleasure of my: life. to serve 
you. Then why. should you. be grateful?’ he 
answers, and leaves her to seek her»enemies 
and overthrow. their malice. 

She sinks down helplessly onthe cold flags of) 
her prison, and as.he departs he seems to have 
taken;some ef the daylight with him. 


muttering to herself at times under her breath. 





“Tf! it. were not-for him I. should be quite | 
forsaken,”? Hustacia.murmurs, walking restlessly | 
to.and fro ;-*‘andi yet, oh; my-lovey my love! it 
is. of you alone I:dream.” | 

The. count’ finds. everything in an alarming 
state of confusion in Cumberland. Mrs. Slater 
has but the vaguest recollection of how any- 
thing happened;"when she returns to the world 
after her fainting-fit, and is perfectly certain 
her son has/putan end to his lifé in.a fit of in- 
same desperation. She has been hopeléssly 
tipsy ever since she wept over his body, and 
raves alternately about Eustacia and Evelyn. 

Malle. Josephine retains her,presence of mind, 
and looks-over her notes with extreme satisfac- 
tion. Her enemy is dead, and she is safe to 
proclaim the crime to the world. She has no 
knowledge of any duel having taken place, and 
is extremely civil to the countess, who seems 
regaining strength of mind with every hour. 

Count Mancelli is shown into the small 
dining-room, and finds Mdlle: Josephine only 
too ready and willing to come forward’ and ex- 
pose Mrs. Slater as an accessory and accomplice 
in poisoning the Countess de Remolles. She 
answers his leading questions with great clear- 
ness, gives him a brief sketch of De Remolles’ 
tragi¢ end; which she attributes to self‘destruc- 
tion, and'finally denounces Mrs. Slater in. the 
most convincing manner. 

The'terrible woman, aroused by voices, has 
descended! below, and’ gripping the table for 
support, faces’ Count Mancelli and the lady’s- 
maid with an attempt at withering scorn. But 
as she hears how Josephine listened and over- 
heard their conversation the night she believed 
her asleep, and’ therefore bears witness against 
her, and feels the force of the count’s strong, 
incisive language, to say nothing of’ the quiet 
asides of his lawyer, she feels she must’ break 
down hopelessly in any attempt to clear herself 
from the charge. Ag she said to Evelyn, her 
character-sadly wanted ““white-washing,”’ and 
to go into’a court of' justice it is necessary. to 
have exceptionally ‘ clean hands.” 

«“T’m very poor and ’umble,” she is: saying, 
brokenly, “ anid my head-won’t bear worry. A 
I can say is, I’m innocent. as the unborn babe, of 
all.” 

“You better reserve that for your defence,” 
the count says, severely, morally convinced. of 
her guilt. 

“Aint you got pity for a poor mother’s sor- 
row?” asks Mrs. Slater, going down on her 
knees this time in earnest, “and spare a lone 
widow as has lost her only comfort in this 
world; ‘but there, it won’t be for long. I’m 
very feeble. It’s only a skeleton they'll find 
left to harry.” ; 

The idea, of Mrs. Slater’s enormous propor- 

tions being reduced and dwindling to those of a 
skeleton is almost ludicrous. The count smiles 
over his notes. * 
‘Ah! I know a secret what you’d’ give yer 
eyes to get hold on, my. lord count,”. she says, 
aftet a pause. ‘“ You’re regular sweet on that 
saucy young minx, Eustacia; but I ain’t going 
to let you crow over every one, as you choose to 
dig your claws. into me now, but the day will 
come, mark me, when you'll wish you'd shown 
belief in Mrs. Slater, and not raked up false- 
hoods and'sent her before a judge and jury to 
be tried for attempted murder. Oh! -Willie! 
Willie! It’s all through you, and to think I 
should live to see such a day as this !” 

An unscrupulous woman, and dangerous in 
her defiant contempt of others, of plebeian 
origin, yet in a measure sufficiently bra so 
that on occasions she could express herself fairly 
well, she’ now sinks into dogged’ silence, only 


She is caught for once in a trap from which is 
no escape possible. Drink has produced crime, 
unscrupulousness, coarseness, want, and now it 
is leading her to a prison. 

Through it is she lost, as a woman, as a 
citizen, and a human being. The mocking 

irit which devours genius; the wily enemy 
that begins by soothing, flattering, and ends 
by destroying’ its weak or sensual prey, is cruel 
as the grave. 





** Lost!” thinks Count Mancelli, glancing 


with aversion and’ disgust at the miserable 
woman, her brain-en'fire and her heart diseased. 

She gives him one final parting sting. 

“ Eustacia takes no heed’ of! you, I know, for 
all you’re a fine enough man to look at. She'll 
never thank you, not if you squandered every 
shilling you’ve got on her, and she'll let her 
poor old granny go to prison, and never think 
of how I used to nurse her when she was a little 
girl, and took such pride and pleasure in her-too 
—me, innocent as the ba——” 

Here Mrs. Slater sobs hysterically, and goes 
into the domestic heroies. 

Malle. Josephine returns to London and 
makes the deposition in which Mrs. Slater is 
involved, and the result is that the followin 
morning, in company with two strong-nerved 
policemen, she is.conducted into safe quarters, 
where her-allowances of whiskey will be strictly 
limited, and where the mildest: “fourpenny,” 
which she emphatically calls “ditch-water,” 
is: alone offered as a solace to those in distress. 

A few days after Mis. Slater is finally com- 
mitted for triali Her somewhat reckless atti- 
tude in the dock decidedly: tells against her. 
She contradicts herself'a dozen times in-every 
twenty minutes; there are ugly tales. afloat of 
erime in other quarters—of false coins circulated 
through her agency, of her receipt of stolen 
property ; all this, allied with her drunken pro- 
pensities and ‘the clearness of the evidence pro- 
duced against her, tell'most unfavourably on the 
minds of the jury. 

On the other hand; Eustacia’s grace and 
sweetness produce a decidedly fayourable im- 
pression. Her deep low tones; in which she 
steadily denies all knowledge of or complicity 
in the crime, carry a steady conviction of truth 
and ‘earnestness ; she speaks of’ her affection for 
the countess, their friendship, and the high 
esteem in which the countess holds-her-without 
any over-acting or-extravagance. It' is forcible 

convineing. 

As the jury re-assemble in their box the 
indistinct hum of’ the voices inthe court gradu- 
ally lessens: Count Mancelli watches Bustacia 


ll | with grave anxiety; but a sure sense of’ her being 


speedily rescued from her~ position of degrading 
humiliation: recurs to‘him with increasing cer- 
tainty. 

Mrs. Slater closes: her eyes and then shakes 
her large head, as if its throbbing agony is 
more than she can bear: no one pities her—in 
fact a prison seems almost too good for her. She 
sits facing-the crowd in the court, in her black 
dress and orange-coloured neckerehief, oceasion- 
ally wiping her eyes:with her sleeve, and look- 
ing a picture of. woe-begone distress. No one 
feels. any personal interest in her, unless it is 
her friend, Mrs. Barney: Macree:in the gallery, 
who mutters from time to time, “Faith! an 
it’s sorraia-ha’porth o’ good-ye’ve ever: done in 
the world, and it’s to a dock ye’ve brought the 
innocent chile !; Bad luck. to ye.” 

Very: bad luck is. indeed in, store for the 
terror of Black Lion Square. As the foreman 
of the jury addressing them, asks, “How say 
you, guilty or not guilty?’ Mrs. Slater, for 
the first time, appears to take marked interest 
in the proceedings. Her wicked eyes turn on 
Eustacia with a glance of devouring hatred, a 
flash of dangerous and malignant omen. 

The. verdict is pronounced. Eustacia is de- 
clared innocent, and Mrs. Slater guilty of being 
an accomplice in'an attempt to poison the 
Countess de Remolles. Asked in peremptory 
tones if she has anything to say, Mrs. Slater 
rises and with copious weeping implores mercy, 
strongly protesting her complete ignorance of 
any design of the count on the life of his wife. 
No one believes her, and the judge prepares to 
pass sentence. 

After a somewhat lengthy address, for he 
dearly loves the sound of his oracular eloquence, 
the judge goes on to say he considers an accom- 
plice equal in guilt with the one who plots and 
carries out a crime. He must be. therefore 
severe and pass a heavy sentence—— 

Mrs. Slater here fallsdown like a stone, and 
then struggles between the chairs like some 
wild and lawless. animal. 

——“ Five years’ penal servitude !”" 
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She hears the words and cries aloud and 
strikes her breast, and then loses all control of 
herself. 

“Ah! you're there safe enough, but just 
wait till I get out,” cries Mrs. Slater, shaking 
her fist and gnashing her teeth as she glances 
at Eustacia. “Ingrate, but Ili live to pay 
every Bi 

She is carried off amid_a volley of vile oaths 
and vindictive threats. 

“Shure, a prison’s the best place for her for 
iver and iver,” sighs Mrs. Macree, in the gallery, 
horrified at her ex-landlady’s language, and 
longing to grasp Eustacia’s hand and congratu- 
late her, in her warm Irish fashion, on her 
release. 

Eustacia finds Count Mancelli by her side. 
He takes her on his arm to his carriage amid 
cheers from the crowd, and drives her to his 
house in Grosvenor Square. 

“Count Mancelli, you have saved me, without 
you I must have died; there is no mercy, no 
hope, no justice for a penniless girl, and you 
have given me freedom,” Eustacia says, after a 
long pause. His. heart is too full for speech. 
He knows so well she is sick with anguish at 
the thought of Lord Jasper’s abandonment. 

“ I wish you to be happy,” he answers, simply, 
but he believes it will be long ere she can regain 


e. 

« Where are we now going ?”’ she asks, timidly, 
dazzled by the light ; she has been for some time 
in an obscure place. 

“To my home. 
guest.” 

She feels that he is noble, and. respects her, 
and Eustacia is a Fitzmaurice, she comes of a 
aca race ; the perfect taste, the exquisite re- 

nement of the man who has stood by her in 
her hour of need, moves her with an indefinable 
sentiment of affection and gratitude. 

There can be nothing ignoble or selfish in a 
man whose respect is still hers, spite of. her 
humiliation, disgrace and sorrow.. But then it 
is. not the caprice of a worldling, it ranks with 
immortal love. Eustacia begins to feel herself 
blessed above all others in having inspired it, 
Why not prize such devotion as it deserved ? 

As he leads her through the sumptuous hall, 
full of marble busts and rare ferns, always 
gentle, thoughtful, and tenderly anxious for her 
comfort, she is mysteriously soothed by the 
magnetic influence of a perfect passion that pro- 
tects, and still reveres. 

He bends over her dark and queenly head. 

«‘ Amina mia!” 

It is all he would express. And then as she 
weeps tears of joy at her release, faint and 
languid from the over-strained tension of rapid 
thought, and the excitement of the trial, he 
confides her to his sister’s care and departs, 
leaving her alone—as he hopes, to rest. 

** Some day, who knows, she may change,” he 
thinks, “for she is a woman, and her life is like 
a cold frost on a lone and dismal shore !”” 
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FLOWERS. 


PAaRISIANS are genuine flower-lovers. Evenin 
the densest quarters of Paris you may see, peep- 
ing over lofty walls, or at the bottom of some 
tunnel-like archway, fragments of groves, which, 
on nearer acquaintance, will be found to be 
cooled by fountains and adorned by statuary. 
Romancers exaggerate them into parks, but as 
a rule they cover only a few square yards. In 
the Faubourg St. Germain, it is true, there are 
some delightful gardens .of considerable. extent, 
where one may walk by moonlight, and listen 
to the buzz of the mighty city around. 

Those who cannot enjoy the luxury of a plot 
of ground make gardens in green boxes.on their 
window-sills, or buy pots of. sweet basil, the 
heliotrope, nightshade, jasmine and mignonette, 
at the Quaiaux Flenrs. On certain days of the 
year—the Ste. Marie, for example, every third 
person being called by that name—the streets of 





Paris resemble a fragrant Birnam wood. Every- 
body is moving about, bearing gigantic bouquets 
or portentous pots of flowers; for itis the custom 
to make presents of this kind on such occasions. 
The imperial flower is the violet—a singular 
desecration of that modest child of the woods. 


CLARA LORRAINE; 
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THE LUCKY TOKEN. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wuen Clara Lorraine left her aunt’s. bed- 
chamber she took her aching head but lightened 
heart to her own room. 

The parting promise which she had received 
from Mrs. Lorraine cheered her, for henceforth 
her life in that house would not bea life of idle- 
ness. Great things had resulted from more in- 
significant beginnings than this, she thought, 
and her ambition taking flight she saw herself 
in future years promoted to responsible posi- 
tions, and long before she reached the .remote 
attic chamber she imagined herself duly installed 
as mistress of a flourishing seminary, where all 
the pupils looked up to her as their guide, friend 
and counsellor. 

Upon reaching her own room she found her 
trunk, the little, despised affair which had been 
the butt of Mabel’s ill-bred remarks, standing 
on one end outside her door, the servant who 
brought it having saved himself the labour of 
carrying it within the apartment. 

Clara, therefore, with some little effort, drag- 
ged it across the threshold, and feeling too sick 
to unpack she threw herself upon the bed and 
laid her aching head upon the pillow. 

Sleep, like a balmy antidote, came to her re- 
lief, and when, two hours later, she awoke, she 
found herself quite free from pain. 

In the world outside the tide of fashionable 
life was setting toward the park, in gay equip- 
ages and elegant attire. 

Clara, in her attic, could hear the roll of 
wheels, and though she envied not those 
favoured mortals at whose bidding carriages 
went and came, she did long, like a fresh 
country girl as she was, for a breath of pure 
air, and a free run on the crisp, frost-hardened 
earth. 

She went to her window, and throwing it wide 
open, leaned forth to catch some inspiriting 
signs of out-door life, but to her dismay, she 
found that her high window looked down 
upon the rear of the house, and that her view 
was wholly confined to slate roofs and dismal 
chimneys. 

“I won’t be baffled in this way,” she reso- 
lutely and cheerily said. “I'll change my dress 
and go out, if only for five minutes’ run upon 
the pavement.” ' 

She closed the window, and in a trice had 
attired herself in a neat walking suit; her hat 
thoroughly brushed, and with its trimmings 
freshly picked out, was set jauntily on her head, 
and snatching up her gloves she ran rapidly 
downstairs. 

The front door of the mansion was closed with 
a hard bang just as she reached the vestibule, 
and when she timidly opened it to step forth 
she saw her aunt and cousin Mabel getting into 
a handsome carriage to take their afternoon 
drive. 

They both looked around as Clara appeared, 
but without noticing her in any other way than 
by a cold stare, they settled themselves upon 
the cushions and drove away. 

Clara was so true a lover of the beautiful 
that nothing which was perfect in form, move- 
ment or colour, whether animate or inanimate, 
escaped her notice. 

She was, too, so recently come from her quiet 
native village as to be a pleased spectator of 
everything novel in the great city, upon whose 





pavements she soon stepped for the first time 
in daylight. 

Consequently, when her uncle’s rich carriage, 
with its handsome, perfectly formed, proudly 
stepping bays moved off, she could not refrain 
from stopping a moment to look admiringly 
after them. Her aunt glanced back; and seeing 
her standing there, she impatiently exclaimed : 

** Just look at the girl, Mabel! This, I sup- 
pose, is the beginning of our trial! Without 
doubt she presented herself at the moment of 
our going out, thinking to force herself upon us 
for a drive, but, indeed, I have no notion of 
being seen in public with sucha figure. I should 
expect visits of condolence the next day from 
all. my acquaintances, and I don’t know but 
that they will be madeas itis as soon as our 
set discovers what.an infliction your father has 
put upon us.” 

“ What’s ‘the use of mentioning anything 
about it, mamma ?” returned Mabel, whose rule 
was always to conquer a difficulty by avoidinge 
it. |“ What’s the need of announcing the 


arrival of a country cousin? Let those peop} 
who see her going in and out of our house sup- 
pose she is a sempstress, or something of that 
sort.” 


“Easily enough said, Mabel; but no one 
knows what whim your father may take. Per- 
haps he will even insist upon her going to the 
opera with us. He seems determined of late to 
mortify me in every way possible.” 

“Mamma!” ejaculated Mabel, in dismay. 
“Clara go to the opera? Papa could not be 
so wild! I tell you, if she goes I shall stay at 
home !” 

Mrs. Lorraine laughed. 

* Then the young woman can have the whole 
box to herself,” she said, “for certainly I have 
no desire to chaperonesuch a milk-maid. By the 
way, Mabel, I have resolved to make a certain 
use of the girl, since she is a fixture in the 
house. For some time past I have had my 
doubts as to Miss Irvington’s ability as a teacher, 
so Ishall try having Lina study at home, and 
Clara shall teach her.” 

Mabel laughed outright. 

« Now, mamma,” she said, “you have hit upon 
an excellent plan for revenge.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mrs. 
Lorraine, in surprise. 

[mean simply this: If I had an enemy, and if 
I could make her undertake the job, I’d set her 
up as Lina’s governess.” 

«I don’t understand you, Miss Lorraine.” 

“Then, mamma, it must be because maternal 
love blinds you to the faults of your offspring,” 
said Mabel, impertinently ; “for a more deceit- 
ful, saucy, disagreeable little thing than Lina is 
was never set going !”” 

* Mabel!” exclaimed Mrs. Lorraine, reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘How dare you speak to me in that 
manner, and of your sister, too ?” 

«Sister or not, mamma, you know very well 
that what I say is the very truth, for Lina’s 
behaviour is so outrageous that you never allow 
her to enter your room. I only wish you 
would sometimes use your authority to keep 
her out of mine. It was only yesterday that 
she went to my bureau while I was out and cut 
up my very best piece of point lace into doll 
rags.” 

, er of receiving this bit of informa- 
tion in the way it merited, Mrs. Lorraine 
laughed. 

«You must keep your things out of the child’s 
way,’ she carelessly said. ‘Children will be 
children; you were as bad yourself when you 
were at her age.” 

“ Very well, mamma. Whether I was or not, 
I won’t have my bureau drawers rummaged in 
the way Lina has done of late, and I give you 
fair warning that if she’ does it again I shall 
soundly box:her ears.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, miss,’’ 
retorted her mother. “‘DoasItell you. Keep 
your things out of Lina’s way and she won't 
trouble you.” * 

Disputing thus, and enlarging upon topics 
equally interesting; the two so-called ladics 
passed the time intervening before their arrival 


atthe Park, where their faces brightened and 
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were wreathed with smiles as they saluted one 
after another of their fashionable friends, 

“See, mamma! There is Mr. Langton on his 
new. thoroughbred!” cried Mabel. ‘Does not 
he ride well? Now confess that, with ali your 
prejudices against him, you do admire him in 
the saddle.” 

_ Mrs. Lorraine’s eyes wandered in the direc- 
tion her daughter indicated, and beheld, at no 
great distance from them, a young man, dressed 
in. a habit of the latest English style, riding 
gracefully along in evident enjoyment of the 
sensation which he believed he was producing. 
His perfectly-fitting velvet coat showed his fine 
figure to advantage, and, in his close following 
oi English styles, the eyeglass and the senseless 
short cane were not omitted. 

He greeted the two ladies in the Lorraine 
carriage with the greatest deference as he 
passed, but his salutation was returned by 
the mother with cold politeness, though the 
daughter’s pleased response more than atoned 
for any lack of cordiality on the part of her com- 
panion. 

“Mr. Langton has evidently given his mind 
to his riding,” said Mrs. Lorraine, replying to 
her daughter’s last remark; “but let me tell 
you; Mabel, I particularly caution you against 
receiving his attentions.” 

“Why, mamma? Is he not an attractive, 
handsome young fellow ?” 

“That has nothing to do with it. I have 
other designs for you,” replied Mrs. Lorraine, 
decidedly. 

The daughter threw her lip out with a slight, 
scornful toss of the head, and, an instant later, 
when Mr, Langton again passed the carriage, 
she bestowed upon him a smile and a nod 
} gt if anything, were more cordial than the 

rst. 

Mrs. Lorraine, occupied in returning the 
greetings of an admirer of her own, did not 
notice her daughter’s disobedience, neither did 
she observe.that, as the objectionable young 
man passed the carriage the second time, he 
managed to toss a note into her daughter’s lap, 
which the latter as secretly slipped into her 
pocket. 

In the meantime she slighted and maligned 
Clara when she had innocently watched the car- 
riage out of sight, turned about and began 
walking briskly down the street. 

The fresh, clear air, the invigorating exercise, 
and her exuberant spirits, which, recovering 
quickly from any depression, afforded her an 
inexhaustible source of solace, buoyed her up 
like a heavenly elixir. 

She soon caught the infection of life in a busy 
metropolis, and as each countenance which she 
met, each house which she passed on the hand- 
some terrace, awoke fresh and pleasant trains 
of thought, she marvelled how unhappiness 
could exist ina place where everything seemed 
so bright and fair. 

Entertained by the novelty of her position, 
she insensibly extended her walk beyond the 
limits she set when starting out, and at length, 
to hersurprise, she found that the early winter’s 
sunset was upon her. 

Then, in some alarm, she turned back to re- 
trace her steps, but to her dismay, she found 
that the street had assumed a totally different 
aspect from what it had at first worn. Instead 
of being lined with residences, she now beheld 
nothing but shops, and the strong upward- 
moving tide of human beings beating about her 
- bewildered her that she knew not whither to 

urn. 

Frightened at the idea of being lost in such 
a@ Babel, Clara also thought with dread of her 
ancle’s probable anger should she not return at 
the proper time. 

With difficulty extricating herself from the 
mass of human beings in which she had become 
involved, she deemed a quieter street a safer 
course; so, turning a corner, she for some time 
went on in comparative comfort. 

But she presently stopped short as the con- 
viction dawned upon her that she was walking 
without any certainty as to her course, and that 
for all she knew she must be going from instead 
of toward her destination. 





«This will never do,” shesaid aloud decidedly, 
yet looking irresolutely about her. ‘Pray, 
sir,’ she demanded of a gentleman whose kind 
face as he approached invited the appeal, 
*‘will you be kind enough toaid me? iam 
lost !”” 

“Tf it is in my power I will gladly do so,” 
he cheerfully responded. ‘The crowded streets 
at this hour may well turn a head unaccus- 
tomed to them. What address are you trying 
to find ?” 

The gave him the number and the name of 
the street. 

“That is. the house of Mr. Lorraine, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes,” the young girl promptly replied. “ Do 
you know him ?” 

“Slightly. Come with me and I will show 
you the place in five minutes. You are nearer 
it than you fancy. We have only to turn this 
corner and soon we shall be there. But how 
does it happen, pray, that you are lost, as you 
eall it?” 

“Oh!” she replied, shrugging her shoulders 
and looking up into the frank face of her ques- 
tioner with a modest, yet mischievous smile, 
“Tm a country cousin!’ 

The gentleman looked down upon his com- 
panion and laughed in what she vaguely felt at 
the time was a knowing kind of a way. 

«‘ Have you been here long ?” he next: asked. 

“It seems a long time—a very long time— 
but I only came last night.” 

“Twenty-four hours may pass very slowly 
under some circumstances,” was the response. 
“I can imagine that with uncongenial people, 
for instance, it would pass very wearily.” 

Clara looked up quickly into the face of her 
conductor, for his tone caused her to suspect 
that he intended more than his words implied, 
but his imperturbable face did not confirm her 
thought. 

“You said you were from the country,” he 
went on. “Isyour home very far from here ?” 

“ Alas, sir,’ she simply replied, “I have no 
home, or at least,” she added, correcting her- 
self, ‘none except Mr. Lorraine’s. I did live 
in Westernville, but since—since’—(she felt 
unwilling to mention her mother’s sacred name 
to a stranger)—‘‘sinee last week I have been 
without a home.” 

The gentleman looked down upon the young 
girl’s mourning dress, and divining that death 
might have deprived her of the home to which 
she alluded, his voice had a touch of sympa- 
thetic sadness in it when he next spoke. 

* Do you think you shall like the city as well 
as the country ?” 

«That depends upon the people whom I shall 
meet,” she simply answered. 

** What do you think of those whom you have 
already seen ?” 

She hesitated : to frankly speak her mind and 
to tell this chance acquaintance that as yet she 
had met none whom she at all fancied would 
have seemed like betraying her uncle’s hospi- 
tality, neither could she unblushingly say that 
she liked them. She therefore maintained an 
embarrassed silence, which her companion con- 
siderately broke by calling her attention to ob- 
jects of interest by the way. 

A moment later and they were at Mr. Lor- 
raine’s door. 

“T seem fated to be brought home,” the girl 
said, as she turned to take leave of her guide. 
‘Last night at the station there was no one to 
meet me and a friendly policeman showed methe 
way, and to-night, the first time I have ven- 
tured forth since my arrival, I am again brought 
back by a stranger.” 

“Pray do ‘not henceforth consider me a 
stranger,” returned the gentleman, who, while 
the girl spoke, stood regarding her with admira- 
tion. : 


Her plain garb could not conceal her Ioveli- 
ness; neither could it hide the gentleness of 
nature which her voice revealed, nor the culture 
which every intonation so plainly indicated. 
Standing where the fading daylight fell 
full upon her she was indeed surpassingly 
beautiful. 

“Do not henceforth consider me a stranger,” 





repeated ‘her conductor, offering her his card. 
“T call occasionally at Mr. Lorraine’s, and since 
this is your home I trust. I shall have the plea- 
sure of meeting you again. Yet for your own 
sake, young lady, let me caution you agaist 
taking long walks about the city until you are 
better acquainted with localities.” 

Clara thanked her new friend, both for the 
trouble she had given him and for his advice, 
which, had it been a reproof, she would have 
accepted as merited. Then bidding him good- 
evening she ran ligntly up the steps and entered 
the house. 

As for the gentleman, he remained for a 
second or two looking after her, and then, 
with a half sigh, he turned and walked slowly 
aivay. 

Clara, meanwhile, when she re-entered her 
uncle’s house, felt the elevation of spirits which 
her walk and her pleasant chat had created, 
suddenly, and to her most unaccountably, she fell 
into the same dulness which had assailed her 
since becoming one of its inmates. 

She did not: know that houses, like people, 
exert a cheering or depressing influence upon 
those who enter them, and she was running 
hastily through the hall in order to gain her own 
room to prepare for dinner in season, when she was 
stopped by Lina, who, rushing out of the draw- 
ing-room, called after her: 

“TI say, Clara, if you are a country girl 
you’re up to. some city tricks, now, ain’t 
you?” 

‘What did you say, Lina?’ said Clara, 
stopping and looking back at her little 
cousin. 

“ Oh, I saw:you! You needn’t play innocent ! 
You can’t blind me. I was standing at the front 
window and saw it all.” 

** Saw what ?” asked Clara. 

“Oh, what indeed ?” repeated the child, “ Oh, 
what indeed, to be sure. He’s one of Mab’s 
beaux, and won’t she be mad when she knows of 
it?” 

“Knows of what, Lina?” again demanded 
Clara; half vexed and half amused by the other’s 
conduct. 

* Why, of what you have done, of course, 
going out all by yourself and staying away until 
dark and then bringing back a gentleman with 
you, and one of Mab’s gentlemen, too. She'll 
be mad enough to scratch you !” 

“Nonsense !”” exclaimed Clara, turning away 
impatiently and putting one foot on the lower 
stair, deeming the child’s detention of no 
further consequence. 

* No, you don’t !” cried Lina, running forward 
and placing herself in her way. ‘“ You don’t 
get olf so easy as that! You've got to pay me 
something for keeping still!” 

‘I pay you for keeping still ?” returned Clara, 
pleasantly. ‘I don’t believe you could possibly 
keep still. It would make a bankrupt of me at 
once to try to hire you.” 

« T'don’t mean that, and you know I don’t. 
You’ve got togive me something for not telling 
Mab that you brought that gentleman home 
with you. If you don’t, there’ll be an awful 
row. You don’t know how very tempery Mabel 
2 p? 

“Let me pass, Lina,” said Clara, resolutely. 
«You may tell Mabel what you please; I never 
hire little girls to keep still about what I 
do, for I never do anything that I’m ashamed 
of.” 
She passed the child as she spoke, but as she 
went on her way she heard the latter call after 
her: 

“ You’re a mean, stingy thing, and I'll make 
you sorry! There! You've dropped the gentle- 


‘man’s card, and I'll give it to Mab, and then 


she’ll believe what I tell her.” 

Clara looked back and saw that she had in- 
deed dropped the card, and that her cousin had 
snatched it up. 

Its possession was a matter of no consequence 
to her, yet she would have liked to see the name 
upon it, that, should she ever meet her kind 
escort again, she might be able to renew her 
thanks. 

She already knew the child well enough to 
be assured that she could not regain the bit of 
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pasteboard, so she laughingly ealled over the | 
balustrade: 

« Lina, read the name, and tell me what it 

is.”” 
“TI shan’t do it,” retorted Lina, putting the 
eard in her pocket, and looking up-at her cousin 
with one of those muscular contortions which 
children call “ making faces.” 

I don’t believe you cay read writing,” said 
Clara, mischievously. 

“T tell you I can, too,” replied Lina, taking 
the card out of her pocket, and going under the 
chandelier for a better light, she turned it about 
for a second or two in perplexity, while the 
amused Clara stood watching her efforts to de- 
cipher the peculiar script. 

“TI can read it, too,” reiterated the child, 
thrusting the card back into her pocket, “but 
I shan’t do it until I get ready;” and turning 
herself about she whisked her short skirts into 
the parlour, whence from the piano there pre- 
sently came such ruinous sounds as might con- 
vince one that, for the present, mischief 
and destruction had been carried into other 
quarters. 

Clara went on to her room with secret misciv- 
iogs as to what her experience would be in her 
efforts to teach and to train this wayward, 
spoiled child; but long before she'reached her 
bed-chamber she bravely made up her mind 
that the harder the task the. more valuable to 
herself the experiment would be. 

That evening at dinner, while the heads of 
the family were carrying on an animated dis- 
cussion, Lina slyly called her sister’s attention 
to the card in her possession. 

** Where did you get that ?’ demanded Mabel, 
instantly making a movement to snatch it from 
the other's hand. 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” replied the 
younger sister, dexterously evading the elder’s 
purpose, and for greater security she bobbed 
up in her chair and scated herself: upon the 
object in dispute. ‘“ Don’t you wish you knew, 
now? I got it this afternoon.” 

“Did Mr. Earnshaw call while I was away ?” 

The child lifted a spoonful of soup to her 
lips, and, uureproved, threw the contents into 
her mouth with a loud inhalation. 

“He had something very particular to say,” 
Lina went on, “and:I guess he was awful sorry 
you were out; but somebody else was glad of 
it.” 

““What do you mean, minx?” demanded 
Mabel, angrily. 

Then, moderating her tone, she said : 

**Come, now, Lina, tell me and I'll give ‘you 
something. Did he really say he especially 
wanted to see me?” 

s What will you give if I tell you all ‘about 
it ” 

“ What do you want ?” 

The child considered fora:moment. 

“Give me your new fan!” 

“Indeed! That one ‘with ivory and. gold 
sticks? Ishan’t do it!—you’d break it up in 
five minutes.” 

“Then give'me that little gold tiding-cap on 
your watch-chain.”’ 

“No, I can’t give you that; it was a present 
from a friend.” 

“I know who the friend is, for I saw him 
when he gave it to you. ‘It was that gentleman 
in glasses who rides by :here every. day in ‘a 
velvet coat.” 

‘Hush, Lina!’ cried ‘Mabel, réddening and 
easting a frightened glance towards her 


mother. 


Lina noticed the glance’ and instantly ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, miss, I see what ‘you're afraid of! 
You don’t want amma to’ know, but I'll tell 


her. Mamma!’ 

“Hush, Lina, do!” begged Mabel in. an 
alarmed whisper. “ Keep still and:yourshall have 
the new fan.” 

“ Honestly ?” 

Yes, honestly. I'll get it for you'as'soon as 
dinner is over.’ 

“Won’t you back out ?” 





“No; but you tust tell me about Mr. Earn- 
shaw, too.” 


«Well, then; he didn’t come to see you at 
all.” 

** Who did he come to see ?” 

Lina pointed to Clara, who had been a silent 
witness of this scene. Mabel looked at her 
cousin in surprise, and her eyes kindled with 
anger. Lina went on: 

“ Clara went out to meet him, and they both 
came home together. He gave her thecard when 


| they got to the door.” 


Clara, flushing with indignation at the child’s 
effrontery, opened her lips to vindicate herself, 
but before she could speak, Mabel angrily 
claimed her mother’s attention. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBI- 
TION AT KILBURN. 


(By Our Own Reporter.) 





[SECOND NOTICE.] 


THE IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Never before has such a collection of 
machinery and agricultural intplements been 
exhibited as that which was a special feature at 
the show at Kilburn. The museum of ancient 
and modefn eettaer Gare Gane very forcibly 
the rapid strides that have been made during 
the past thirty-eight years since the first show 
of the Society was held, when there were only 
some twenty exhibitors in the mechanical 
department. However interesting a history of 
the development of agricultural engineering 
might be, it is impossible briéfly to trace the 
details of such progress. For general excel- 
lence of design and workmanship'‘the present 
exhibition far excelled its predecessors. 

Many novelties were to be seen, notably, the 
gas engines which attracted great attention, 
having the advantage of dispensing with boilers 
and expensive chimney-stacks, and of course the 
cost of coal, and the nuisance in the’removal of 
ashes, which renders them specially adapted for 
use in large towns, and also for private establish- 
ments, and we hear an éxtensive business is 
being done in this class of engine, and a great 
improvement has been made in one which 
utilises the heat of the gas ‘to ereate steam, 
which in conjunction with the gas neatly doubles 
the power of the engine. Owing to ‘the large 
area covered by the lighter classes of machinery 
and implements, and the great difficulty in ap- 
proaching many of the stands owing to the state 
of the ground, many éxhibits were not to be in- 
spected. satisfactorily. 

J. and F. Howard, of Bedford, occupied a pro- 
minent position with their implements and 
machinery to the right from the entrance gates. 
They showed self-lifting wheel harrows,.for use 
both as drag harrows and as light scarifiers. 
They possess an advantage over the ordinary 
drag harrows in being mounted upon wheels, 
which, whilst diminishing the draught, allows 
of ready adjustment for harrowing the land 
deeper or shallower as may be required. 

Clayton and Shuttleworth, Lincoln, among 
their exhibits, had two machines deserving 
special notice—an improved .portable., steam- 
power chaff-cutter, which.is capable of .cutting) 
straw as it is thrashed by any ordinary -travel- 
ling thrashing machine and:a ‘‘speeial thrashing 
machine. This machine is specially adapted for 
use in the neighbourhood of large cities, where! 
the straw requires to be tied;up for. sale. 

A machine was exhibited on Stand’436, bythe 
Patent Steam, Boiler Company, Birmingham, 
under the name of Knap’s Patent Mechanical 
Stoker and Smoke Censumer. ‘The fuel being 
regularly thrown on to the front of the: bars 
only, and there ignited, the black: smoke; in. 





passing over the bright fire to the backs of the 
bars, gets thoroughly consumed, and it is con- 
tended that this is really the only arrangemert 
by which the law which says that all steam 
boilers and furnaces shall consume their own 
smoke, can be obeyed. If this can be accom- 
plished, it follows that a great saving in fuel 
must be effected. 

The numerous exhibits 6f the Bristol Waggon 
Works Company, Limited, which occupied @'po- 
sition on the right of the principal avenue 
leading from‘the main entrance, came in ‘for a 
large share of attention, in consequence of a 
notice containing the words “Sold to the 
Prince of ‘Wales” being affixed to a vehicle de- 
seribed “asa Double-seat Croydon Car. An im- 
portant award was made in the competition for 
a special prize offered ‘by the Mansion House 
Committee for waggons conveying perishable 
goods by rail. The judges report that thiscom- 
petition was confined to only two exhibitors— 
one of which was the Swansea Waggon Com- 
pany (No. 11,845), and the other that.of Mr. 
William D’ Alton Mann, of the Junior Atheneum 
Club (No. 11,847). 

The meat which was used as a test was 
slaughtered on the night of June 18, and ‘the 
poultry and rabbits on the morning of the 19th, 
the whole of which the judges saw carefully 
placed in the respective vans on the afternoon 
of the 19th. After these'vehicles had been con- 
veyed to Holyhead and back in-charge of three 
officials of the Society they wére placed in the 
showyard until opened on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 28th. After this'very severe test 
the judges found the meat, poultry, and ‘rabbits 
in good condition, but'in van No. 11,847 indi- 
cations of mould and detay showed themselves 
on the quarters of beef and the pork ; the ‘kid- 
neys of the sheep were also slightly affected. 
The trucks were again closed and léft untouched 
until Monday, the 30th, and were’ then finally 
examined. , 

There ‘was no doubt in the ‘niinds of the 
judges of the superior condition and market 
value of the contents of No. 11,845, and the 
judges-therefore considered this van to have 
carried out the conditions on which the premium 
wis tobe awarded. The’ average temperature 
of van 11,845, both in transit and when’ sta- 
tionary, was 39°3 ; that-of 11,847 49.37. The 
premium of £50 and’the gold medal'was there- 
fore awarded to the Swanséa Waggon ‘Com- 
pany, and the judges recommended that a com- 
mendation be givén to Mr. ‘Mann ‘for the prin- 
ciples of construction and finish’ of the :van he 
exhibited. 

James Smyth and Sons, Peasenhall, who have 
an old reputation for their corn drills, exhibited 
their new patent Nonpariel, a handy machine 
suitable for all soils and countries. It is very 
light of draught, very simple, and exceedingly 
efficient. 

Thomas Hunter, Mayhbole, showed his new 
patent single drill turnip-topping and tailing 
machine. . An alteration. been made in it, 
an arm having been cut away, which interfered 
with the free scope of the leaves as they fell 
away, and the clogging which formerly took 
place has now been cbviated. 

Ransonte, Sims, and -Head, Ipswich, tanking 
among the oldest implement makers in the 
kingdom, made a good display, of the large 
variety of engines, machines,,and implements 
they, construct. biz 

Jeffery and Blackstone, of Stamford, had this 
year an unusually large display of their manu- 
aetures, including vertical engines, ‘haymakers 
chorse takes, chaff cutters, and | horse } géar,:sonre 
of which are new, and manythave been greatly 
improved since last ycar. ’ 

‘Brig; Larr, .and ‘Oo.,"Berwick, had ‘several 


-patent drill réllers,: press-wheel rollers, and elod 
“erushers ; these are most used:in Scotland. 


. John: Fowler and ©o.’s exhibits:comprised five 
distinct branches, all:closely connected with tire 
cultivation of land «by steam power,'and with 
the general management of agricultural opera- 
tions on a large scale. 

The Johnston Harvester Co.’ showed a prize 
reaper, their Continental’reaper, their wrought 
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iron harvester, combined raewer and reaper, and 
their grain ‘binder. 

A. and J. Main and Go., Glasgow, had a gal- 
vanized iron covered hay or grain shed, 45 feet 
long by 20 feet wide and 14 feet high, ‘fitted 
with bases for filling in concréte, fire proof, and 
so secured that the shunts cannot be lifted with 
the wind. ‘Also a galvanized iron store 35 feet 
long by 25 feet wide. It is so cénstructed and 
framed that.it can be converted into a‘two-story 
building. 

Richard Garrett. and Sons, Leiston Works, 
Suffolk, showed several engines.and machines. 

Samuelson and:Go.,of Banbury, Oxon,on Stand 
No. 11 had a large display of reaping, machines! 
and grass;mowers, prominent among which -was 
the new “Imperial” reaper, This machine is 
of the class known as -selftsheafing; .its chief 
characteristic being the provision of a hinged 
beam and platform which-enables three portions 
of the machine. to! be readily raised to a vertical 
position-so that. the reaper occupies'a width of 
within 4ft., enabling it to travel-along.lanes and' 
pass with felicity through natrow gateways. 

Gilbert Sinkwell, Dunstable; showed on ‘Stanil) 
124 a variety of 
machines. 

Saville ‘Street Fountiry.and Engineerits “Co, 
(Limited), Sheffield, showed on Stand.No. 418,’ 
one of Hall’s patent differential geared farmers’ 
bone-crushing: mills. 

A. Campbell and Co., Thrapston (Stand 459), 
exhibited several engines of from two to six 
h.-p., somé of which being fitted with ‘threé or 
four wheels, are very suitable for farm and 
general purposes; also an improved vertical: 
combined engine and boiler. 

Corbett and Peel, Shrewsbury (Stamd 181), 
had a good collection of grain and»seed »dtes- 
sing machinery, food. preparing machinery, eul- 
tivating implements for horse-power, harvesting 
machinery, and. dairy utensils. 

John Crowley and Go., ‘Sheffield, exhibited | 
their Paris gold medal, prize safety hoe, chaff 
cutters (Edwards’ patent), which ‘stafts, ‘stops, , 


useful Gimplements «and 


reverses the feed, and changes'the length ofeut | that we have not lesb theattt? mak 


with one lever. 


arranging the large tent under whose shelter 
| cheese and butter making were being performed 
each day of the Show. It was a treat to 
Londoners to see how cheese and butter are pro- 
duced from milk, and from what they saw in the 
dairy tent we believe they will derive an 
increased respect for these articles of food. A 
dairymaid from one of the most noted of the 
Cheshire dairy farms was there to make the 
cheese, and butter is made by English, French, 
and German butter makers. 

One of the leading features in the tent,among 


‘| the dairy implements, wailJe rotating butter 


worker, which performs'the meécessary manipu-, 
lations to get out ‘the ‘buttersmilk after the 
churning is sand ttive “butter in this 
case has no m éhed jy Yhand at all ; 
this, particulat}y iim ikét wedther, ais a great 
advantage, as butifew'persons'haveiisands cold, 
enough not to Wotchavm to baitter inweetking it. 
Hence we think thisimechaniodl ‘butter’ worker, 


use in America‘aud ‘Nontivern “Burqpe; tthough 
. i 


not at all in Enghamid, wi 
‘| use in the Britishiiélants. 
Another featute-of theiidtry wacman 
milk-vat, made by Mr(Ghwett,6f Marpotleyand 
specially desi for cheese unditing. ‘Itioon- 


sists of an inner shell dfvtimamd ameter one of 


pied by steam or hot waterifor heating themilk’ 
or witieold water for coo t, when these things, 
are required to bedone. ‘Whe meg this) 
milk-vat.cannot fail toseommend itself “to all 
practical cheese makers. 


BUTTER. 


We must decidedly object ‘to the "statement 
that we ‘English have lost ‘the att \6f 'butter- 
making, for many of the ventries were ‘simply 
perfect, and iim’no sense ‘behind the finest 
ees. or German ter ete has 
ong been‘a most/suecessft ibitan of) superb 
butter, and«the samypple this ‘ eibiibiibe in 


his name was in mo«Wise ii f to \its \pre- 
decessors. ‘Some pesteam ples were|made 
from the milk 6f Jerseydcows. ‘Tt iis seviden 


-* SUPEED, 


| butter, though itdsoneme tireless true vere: 


T. Bowick, of Bedford, had’his new patent cow | make it to a ‘Wimited extent. This \is a, 


milking apparatus which ‘is’ well worthy of 
notice, although ‘some delay in the stagés of 
procedurewith a third English patent’ preverited 
the exhibitor showing his invention’as fully ‘as 
he wished. 

Woods, Cocksedge, and Co., Stowmarket, be- 
sides a céllection of engines, had a good many 
improved mills, root cutters, cake breakers, and 
agricultural carts. 


A, Handyside and Co., of Derby, exhibited 
several reaping and mowing. machines on 
Phillip’s, patents. 

Harrison, MeGregor.and -Co., Leigh, had a 
prominent display of their Albion mower, which 
was very successful in trials on’ the Continent 
last year. 

Ord: and Maddison, ‘Darlington, showed “the 
Koldmoos weed eradicator, Jurginson’s patent, 
a Danish invention,:which rémoves. weeds from 
among young corn. 

E. 'H. Bentall arid'Oo.; Maldén, showed an ex: 
tensive exhibit ‘of. chaff -ctitters, “kibbler, and 
turnip cutters. ; : 

G. H. Innes, Royston, niade a good ‘displa: 
of harrows and ploughs and ‘other inipleiiehter 


and‘ exhibited “a “new ‘dram ‘guard ‘(Hunts | 


nt) for-portable “steam-engines and thtash- 
@ machines, ; Ty, ah ogres ade 
Dening and Co., Chard (Stand 389), exhibited 
their new.and improved sheep-dipping appara- 
tus, which is stated to be capable of dipping one 
or two-thousand sheep in a day. 
., Charles Burrell and Sons, Thetford, exhibited 
a large collection of engines and,.machimés of 
their manufacturing, including two 1¢ horse- 
power steam ploug engines for working on 


the double engine (Fowler's) system, 
Mr, Atrenper, 6f "the Aylesbury Dairy Com- 
pany, is tobe: eongratulated on his ‘suedess in 


misfortune. We “Sthat “Enchish @aity-| 
maids could make “butter “#s ‘fine «as ‘that ypre-' 
duced by the best makets in Normandy, :pro-' 
viding only they took the same paints swith ‘it. 
Some of them do, indeed, make as “fine “butter 
as the world ever saw, and what these can do is 
within the reach of all the rest. 

Ireland would, under proper systems, pro- 
duce, perhaps, thé best butter'in ‘the world, but 
at present’'there is very little good -butter made 
in the country; there is, however, one sample 
from “county Cork, which, so far as anpearance 
is a guide, was scarcely ‘second to/any ‘in the 
Show. 

The entries of butter from northern Europe— 
from .Swedén, Denmark, Jutland, and Finland, 
most ‘particularly —were very’ numerous and 
very good. The system of setting “milk, in- 
vented ‘by Mr. Swartz, and called after his 
name, is the one on which nearly all the excel- 
lent butter which ‘we get-from northern ‘Europe 
is made. “On ‘this system ‘the. milk ‘is set to 
eream-in deep cans that ure placed’ in ice-water: 
- Phe American butters were.a failure. Most 
of the samples were off in favour, having dost 
it.on the way: ; We think there..must be some- 

ing are an. mere:travel.to account for this, 
and we hope to see’the cause made clear. 


Smups, Munures, «wp! Mrscentanrovs ‘Ex- 
Hipits. Garter «and Co., High Holborn, 
/made'a Umost prominent display, occupying a 
| spaceof nedriy 1;000ft.' Their new and handsome 
Stand, ow hich *wasvery tastefully:decorated, ‘con- 
tained ‘an iiteres ‘Mouseum df «roots, ‘seeds, 
and vegétables, including ‘500 ‘sacks and glass 
| dases of prize medal seeds. 
“Sutton and Sons;'Reading, made, as usual, a 
large’ and ‘ attrattive display on their stand, 
some 200 ft. ih length. ' On ‘this*was arranged a 
collection of 250 specimetis of natutal grasses, 
1,000 different Kindsof vegetibles, flowers, farm 





which for some i has /beentin ‘commen 


‘iphosphetic manurés 
| Weentage of sétuble phosphate \. 


ct 


jeonsec ut’ 


land grass seeds in glass cases, 300 sorts of 
home-grown seeds of the above, a fine collection 
of mangel roots of the growth of last year, 
some of which were grown to the enormous 
weicht of 110 tons to the acre, and an extensive 
collection of models of roots and vegetables. Of 
course in so large a display it is quite impos- 
sible to individualise orenumerate. The public, 
who inspected the collection, formed with such 
pains and care, were fally.able to appreciate 
its agricultural importance and educational 
value. 

Webband Sons, ‘Wordsley, Stow®bridge, made 
‘a, very creditable display of agriedltural seeds, 
‘roots, and grasses ona ‘stand occupying about 
2200 ft. 

J.and W. Kimg,'Cogweshall, had a fine collec- 
ition ‘of his iptize ‘etocks ofvagricultural 
fexosts from ordimary ficld tenopdspetimens, and 
velean' dressed andywell haryattdd samples of his 
seed. er vey Mee 

-\Ohlendorff and Co.,Sseuidem,unadite'a, cood dis- 
play of their Dissolved [Pemwwian guano and 
wery high per- 


» Morris’ and “Griffin, Wolverltampton, ‘had on 
their Stand "a .gobd collection Of ‘their ‘special 


Jomamares, ‘sd “pygruaranteed :amalyses, adapted 
sheet iron,'the space betwen 'themlbeine occu- tious crops. 


for vati Ops. va 
The’ if Scienceamd Adit exhibited 
its toed leag feo dling ffeed oollection, whith ‘is the first 
‘time e ities niat the ReyalBociety, and 
therefore yof vis ‘an oppor- 
‘tami Hance at it@ltheuth scarcely 
_ptimme: poper staidy’and appreciation of its in- 


Therewras ‘also « Bhow@f wodl,'bees, honey, 
hops, \\eider, perry, ; 
‘Onviag tito “the exttendPve “atea “available the 






sociéty \Wete:dble tobe *more’ ifm ‘accord- 
ing imadniitting m BObjects. 
Great wrere’ made Wagttiollturists 
vand } jogive a @eguee (Of wrmamen- 
Station "to. sshow-yard yy (i vembank- 
merits défifewersand me wards, Kc., 
{but ‘tite ddllifitew re too 


Sang tho jlbe overcouve iit tile *titwe “avails ble. 
@ sbtate 6f confusion iin tthe yard wras such 
that itwees’ uttethy damposeible tounsilleet fair or 

“of the stanitds“ef%to ascer- 
Gin what were “their novelties lami *improve- 
ments demanding ‘gpecial nétiee. We-could, 
therefore, merely ‘eestow atapid survey On some 
of the principal weititbite. 








As ‘an ‘illustration of the bid) :Canada is 
making for agricultural labourers, with the aid 
of the Canadian Government the Beaver line of 
steamers running from Liverpool are now carry- 
ing emigrants at, £4 per. head. 

tT is announced that,there will probably ‘be a 
review in Hyde Park of City of London Volun- 
teers by the Duke of Cambridge before the close 
of this.season, numbering altogether between 
6,000 and 7,000 men. ; 

Tur number.of visitors to the Crystal,Palace 
for the week ending June, 28th was. 103,069. . It 
is many ,yearssince the. attendance in: any, one 
week;has reached.100,000. ., 

Tux. pictures lent by Her, Majesty the Queen 
and the Prince.of Wales to the Sydney. Exhi- 
bition have been shipped on hoard the ‘*‘ City of 
London,” which -has left the West. India Dock 
for the,Antipodes.. 

Tim beautiful prayer composed by the Prince 
Imperial, was found, not amongst his papers, 
but in the Prayer-book which she. commonly 
used, and seems to have been drawn up by him 
for eonstant meditation. 

Aw authority on. swimming, writing propos 
of the late .contests and their practical advan- 
tage, thinks that;it is,,perhaps, not saying-too 
much to aver that there never was:a, really good 
swimmer who learned to..swim after he had 
ceased to grow. By.a good swimmer he means 
one who can'do any amount without resting, 
| and gét over his two miles an hour without the 
' gid ‘of the-current. This he considers’ the 
aceurate practical test ‘of capacity. 
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Ir was a stifling day in July. The sultry 
wind, which now and then stirred the dingy 
curtains of my school-room, and ruffled the 
flaxen curls on sleeping urchins’ foreheads, 
seemed only to render the heat more unbear- 
able. 

T listened stupidly to recitations, taking no 
note of blunders, but marking everybody “up” 
impartially, and thinking the while how tired 
and dusty I was, and how thankful I should be 
to see the clock hands at half-past four, and 
know that my task was over and done. 

When my time of freedom came I would go 
home, re-curl my hair, array myself in a blue 
muslin, and proceed to the pleasant ‘duty of 
torturing John Smith, the only son and heir of 
Nehemiah Smith, Esquire, in the bosom of 
whose family I was domiciled. 

We would play croquet together. John 
would hit my toes with his mallet, and stand 
on the hem of my dress, after which misadven- 
tures he would blush, ‘and say, dolefully : 

“TI did not mean to, Miss Graham; I am so 
very clumsy.” 

“Itisno matter,” I would reply, smilingly, 
recompensing myself by looking savagely at 
the wretched being when his back was turned. 

Good girls, who had smiled vainly upon John 
previous to my coming, would see us and say, 





as they had said all along, that they could not 
see anything in me, and wonder for the hun- 
dredth time why such a little flirt should have 
been chosen as guide and instructor for the 
youthful hopes of Putney. 

They could not dream how weary and hope- 
less and discouraged I felt,.in spite of my blue 
muslin and frequent laughter. Yes, I was 
wretched after a fashion, for I did not like to 
teach, and was pitiably weak-minded and desti- 
tute of ambition to battle with and overcome 
the world. 

I only wanted pretty clothes, and somebody 
to love me and pay my bills without grumbling. 
John Smith would be more than willing to do 
both; and at times his father’s corn land, and 
woodland, and “cattle on a thousand hills,” 
half tempted me to give him the blessed privi- 
lege; but when I heard him’ talking through 
his nose, or singing fearfully out of tune, my 
heart would become steeled against him. 

In all Putney there was not another 
“eligible” save Mr. Billings, who wore a wig; 
and was the fortunate possessor of four tomb- 
stones in the village burial-ground, on which 
were commemorated the virtues of his four de- 

helpmates: The sight of the venerable 
gentleman always recalled Bluebeard to my 
mind ; and, in spite of poverty and hard work, I 
was still very much in love with life, and so— 
and so I walked the beaten track,of my medita- 
tions, till a small voice at my ear piped : 

«* Teacher, somebody’s knocking at the door.” 

I descended from my perch and approached 





— See 


the portal, at which stood John Smith, blush- 
ing terribly, and holding in his hand a. letter. 

“It was marked ‘{mportant,’ and so [I 
thought somebody might. be dead,” he said, 
with which lucid utterance he hurried away, 
followed by my dilatory thanksinhighC. ~~ 

There was nobody of my kith and kin ex. 
cept my aunt, an elderly person whom I had 
not seen since my childhood, when, during a 
visit to my mother, she had whipped me se- 
verely for stealing raspberry jam. On my 
next birthday I had indited her a dutiful 
epistle, under paternal direction, the effect of 

which was marred somewhat by my slippin 
into the envelope a note, couched in terse an 
vigorous English, wherein I gave her to under- 
stand that I hated her, and had only been in- 
duced to play the hypocrite by @ promise of a 
new tea-set for my doll. 

Enraged, she informed my mother in return 
that she washed her hands of us-all, and from 
that day I had heard nothing of her nor from 
her. She was very rich, I knew ; but, of course 
Thad no hope of sharing in her boenty,and had 
long before made up my mind that her: fortune 
would go for endowing a female college in Cen- 
tral Africa, or a divinity school in the Marquesa 
Islands, resigning myself to the inevitable ac- 
cordingly. 

Was she dead at last ? And ifso, who had 
been mindful enough of thetender affection which 
existed between us to send me notice of her 
‘demise ? 

I opened the letter and read its contents, 
after which I sat motionless till four o’clock 
struck, the small-fry around me playing cst’s 
cradle and fox and geese the while, with ali 
the energy of which their extremely heated 
condition would admit. 

I was rich! My aunt was dead,and had left 
me her entire fortune. Not a penny of it had 
gone to orphan asylums or old ladies’ retreats, 
or bootblacks’ homes. Nobody im ‘the wide 
world had she remembered except two ancient 
servants, whom she had pensioned off asin duty 
bound. I was the mistress of Inmdreds of 
thousands, for aught I knew. My eyes-refused 
to discern the figures correctly. . Was ever such 
marvellous good fortune as mine ? 

Half an hour before time, I dismissed school; 

then, looking around the empty room to make 
sure that I wasalone, I clapped my hands}. cried 
a little, and laughed a good deal; after which I 
walked out, leaving the door wide open behind 
me. 
' That evening I did not. play croquet, but 
packed my trunk instead, and paced the floor of 
my chamber, meditating on new dresses, dia- 
monds, and endless shopping tours. 

Next morning I resigned promptly, leaving 
my flock to turn somersaults on the green, a 
eat candy in my honour; and John Smith, 
despair written on every feature of his lovely 
countenance, drove me to the nearest station, 
where I took the train for London. - 

My aunt’s lawyer, Mr. Whitman, whom I was 
to consider as my guardian, met me at the 
journey’s end, and rescued me from a mob of 
cabmen, whom I was contemplating with 
mingled awe and admiration. He scrutinised 
me carefully; and I felt very small, and made 
sundry efforts to rub the dust off my nose when 
he was not looking. 

Our destination was his sister’s house, where 
I was greeted by a majestic woman, 
splendour of whose costume filled: me with 
wonder and envy; and the two settled my 
future, while I stared furtively at the gorgeous 
upholstery, and winked very hard to make sure 
that I was awake. 

As I belonged to nobody, and had strong pre- 
judice against being controlled, Mr. Whitman, 
my guardian, selected a suite of rooms for me, 
and provided me with a companion, a decayed 
lady of vast pretensions, and a lineal descendant 
of one of the Pilgrim Fathers, whose virtues she 
was never w of narrating. 

And now my happiness had begun. I shopped, 
and was cheated in ins up to my heart’s 
desire. I went into raptures over paste gems, 


thinking them real, and was regarded by clerks 
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with pitying contempt, which was not lessened, 
even when I signed cheques with a great flourish, 
under their august eyes. 

I visited art galleries, and went to musical 
reunions, invariably admiring what I should 
not, and walking through a tangled maze of 
blunders each hour of my existence. Young 
ladies called on me, and told me that I had “no 
style,” and advised me to wear my hair differ- 
ently. Their mammas called too, and asked me 
to subscribe to various long-named societies, all 
of which I did with the most praiseworthy 
meekness. 

My gentlemen acquaintances I soon counted 
by scores, and their devotion was something 
fearful and wonderful. I was surfeited with 
attention, which I felt to be wholly due to my 
transcendent merits, and I grew daiiy vainer in 
consequence. 

The new life was one long delight. The old was 
dim and far away, as a dream; and no reminder 
of the humble estate, which was once mine, 
came to chasten exultation. Across my path 
there fell but one shadow, and that was cast by 
Mr. Whitman, who persisted in looking grave, 
and giving me large doses of advice, which 
I took with much reluctance and many grimaces. 

A month had elapsed since I left Putney, and 
I was lounging in a delicious easy-chair, in my 
pet room, thinking of all the delights which had 
been crowded into those few days, and saying, 
with dreamy content, “It will always be the 
same,” as though I had a talisman against 
wrinkles and grey hairs, sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. Beside me lay a note from my guardian, 
but I was too indolent to open it. By-and-bye, 
when it came time to dress, I might, perhaps, be 
equal to the effort. Meanwhile it could wait. 
Why did not some spirit whisper to me that a 
few weeks ago I taught school all day, and was 
not, by any means, over-fatigued in consequence ? 

Ah, the spirit had turned traitor to me, in my 
prosperity. 

Later, while Mary was brushing my hair, I 
took up the note, which consisted of two lines 
only, informing me that Mr. Whitman would 
call that evening on business of importance. 

I was due at Mrs. Lewis’s party, and I made 
up my mind to go in spite of his request. All 
the same, I remained at home, the truth being, 
although I did not confess it to myself, that I 
was a little afraid of my guardian. 

With the deepening shades of night he canie, 
looking grave and anxious, more so than usual, 
and, as we shook hands, he contemplated me as 
if I were an object of pity, which, to the best of 
my belief, I certainly was not. 

“My dear Miss Graham,” he said, with a 
funereal intonation, “I have very unpleasant 
news for you, which, I hope, you will bear 
bravely. I hardly know how to tell you, but 
your aunt——” 

A pause. Had my aunt come to life again ? 
If she had, I should certainly enjoy an interview 
with her. 

«‘ What about my aunt ?” I asked, impatiently. 

‘She made another will,” he replied, jerkily, 
«‘a year or more after the one in which she be- 
queathed her property to you, and in this later 
will she leaves her fortune to her husband’s 
nephew, without reserve.” 

A long silence followed, which was finally 
broken by a striking and brilliant observation on 
my part. ' 

«She must have been fond of making wills.” 

Mr. Whitman smiled grimly, by way of reply. 

“«« Perhaps another will may be found taking 
the money from him just as he has begun to 
enjoy it,” I suggested, the wish being father to 
the thought. 

“T am so sorry for you, my child,” my guar- 
dian answered, ignoring my remark. 

His kind tone brought tears, but I choked 
them back, not yet being ready for weeping. 

“Where is this nephew, and what is he?” I 
asked, speaking as steadily as possible. 

«He is in America; a clerk in a commission 
hotse there. His name is Charles Richmond. 
He is about twenty-nine years old, and, I think, 
unmarried,” replied Mr. Whitman, as though 
he were repeating a catalogue. 

“Thate him!’ I said to myself, and specu- 





lated momentarily on the chance of his coming 
to an untimely end on his way home. 

Mr. Whitman talked on and on. He might 

have been Plato himself, and I should not have 
heeded him. At last, seeing my inattention, 
he rose to go. I bade him good-bye, mechani- 
cally, listened till his footsteps had died away, 
then buried my face in the sofa-cushions, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 
- Next day [inspected my possessions, with a 
virtuous determination not to renounce one of 
them, albeit they were bought with money 
which rightfully belonged to Mr. Richmond. 
Then I wandered about, dazed and uncertain, 
while Mrs. Tucker cried aimlessly in out-of-the- 
way places. Dinner and tea tasted like straw. 
At night I sobbed myself to sleep once more. 

After a few days passed in a similar manner, 
I rose to the height of the occasion, sought out 
some cheap lodgings, and made application for 
@ position as teacher; then I sat down again to 
await the arrival of Mr.. Charles Richmond, 
who came with ill-omened speed. 

I was sitting alone, thinking busily, when his 
arrival was announced; and arrayed, like Mr. 
Tennyson’s Enid, in a faded robe, I descended 
to the parlour to greet the unwelcome new- 
comer. My eyes were red, my aspect was woe- 
begone, and I felt that, if he were human, his 
conscience would reproach him for the misery 
he had caused me. 

My guardian brought forward a young man, 
who shook hands with me as warmly as though 
he were about to do me some great favour, say- 
ing at the same time : 

“Miss Graham, Iam so sorry for what has 
happened.” 

“Not so sorry as I am,” I responded, at 
which he smiled, though why I could not see; 
to me it was no smiling matter. 

Then Mr. Whitman spoke, and by degrees I 
comprehended that Mr. Richmond wished me to 
retain half of my aunt’s fortune. At the pro- 
position all my latent amiability displayed it- 
self. 
“TI will not !” I said, with emphasis. ‘“ Not 


the value of a penny will I touch (except the- 


pretty things upstairs,”) I interpolated, men- 
tally. ‘I have not the shadow of a claim upon 
Mr. Richmond’s charity. I have earned my 
bread before, Ican earn it again !” 

At the worst, there was John Smith—I leaned 
upon the thought of him, and found it a tower 
of strength. 

« You are a brave girl,” said Mr. Whitman, 
at the close of my speech, but he still continued 
his pleading. 

Mr. Richmond pleaded, too, and even more 
with his eyes than with his tongue; but I re- 
mained sweetly and placidly obstinate. The 
conference ended. We had lunch, at which I 
presided, pouring Mr. Richmond’s coffee from 
his own silver urn, and spitefully watching him, 
as he drank it, with evident enjoyment. Mine 
choked me, so that I could not swallow it. 

Farewell over, I secreted myself behind a 
window curtain, and watched the gentlemen, 
or rather one of them, Mr. Richmond, as he de- 
scended the steps. He was handsome, there 
was no denying that; handsomer than any of 
my adorers, who, by the way, had been of late 
strangely forgetful of me, their whilom idol. 

I wondered whether Mr. Richmond would 

one of the young ladies who so kindly 
informed me thatI had “ no style,” and I found 
no comfort in the conjecture. 

I had been a tenant of a small attic room for 
several weeks; longer, in fact, than I had been 
an heiress, and found that teaching in a city 
was even less pleasant than in Putney, where 
birds sang in the dooryard trees, and leaves and 
blossoms drifted in at the open window. Had I 
been weary and discouraged up there? I was 
doubly so here, where the thought of my lost 
joys came daily to torment me. I was lonely, 
too. Mrs. Tucker had vanished like a vision, 
and my new friends were one and all lost to me 
as though they had been swallowed up by an 
earthquake. 

Nobody, except Mr. Whitman, was left, un- 
less I counted Mr. Richmond. He had called 


repeatedly, had invited me to drive with him, to ! 





attend the theatre and opera, had sent mea 
bouquet every day without fail. The invita- 
tions I had declined ; the bouquets I threw out 
of the window. Not but: what I longed sorely 
to keep them; but they were bought with 
money which should have been mine ; and so I 
destroyed them on principle. In spite of my 
snubbings, he continued to press civilities upon 
me. Why could he not see that I disliked him, 
and despised that sense of duty which prompted 
his attentions ? Perhaps he did. 

I was trying to finish a novel by the fast 
waning light when word was brought up that 
Mr. Richmond insisted upon seeing me, and in 
answer to the lordly summons I laid aside my 
book just at the most thrilling portion, and 
sought the presence of the author of my woes, 
armed trebly with dignity, vexation and resent- 
ment. 

My visitor’s usual calm assurance for once 
had deserted him, and. he regarded my austere 
countenance with a look of anxiety. Could it 
be, I said to myself, that another will had 
turned up, enriching some unknown relative at 
his expense? From the bottom of my heart I 
hoped so. 

I was not left much time for conjecture, for, 
after a moment’s hesitation, he began : 

“ Nellie”’—the familiar mode of address made 
me open my eyes widely—* Nellie, lam afraid 
I shall blunder fearfully in what I am about to 
say, for it is.a new experience for me; but I—I 
love you, and want you to be my wife, and take 
back the wealth of which you have been so un- 
justly deprived. Will you?’ 

“ No!’ I said, regarding him indignantly, 
and marvelling at his depravity. ‘No, I will 
not; for I do not love you at all. On the con- 
trary, I dislike you most bitterly. If it had not 
been for you,” I went on with feminine illogical- 
ness, “I should have been a rich, care-free 
woman, instead of a little, wretched, poverty- 
stricken schoolmistress. Nor do you love me 
in the least! Mr. Whitman has suggested, I 
suppose, this mode of making amends for the 
misfortune you have caused me, and you have 
dutifully followed his advice.” Tears of shame 
fillei my eyes at the thought, and it was with 
difficulty that I could finish my _ sentence. 
“Thank you'for your generous offer, and tne 
opinion of me which prompted you to make 

“But, Nellie—Miss Graham,” he began. 

I felt Ishould cry if the man stayed a moment 
longer; so I said, abruptly: 

«Please to consider our interview ended, Mr. 
Richmond.” 

And rising, I marched out of the room, look- 
ing as haughty as my five feet two inches would 
admit of. 

The months had run their course, and it was 
summeragain. Nothing had happened, nothing 
would ever happen, I thought to myseif, longing 
for something which might break in upon the 
monotony of my existence. 

I wanted to go somewhere. I could have 
gratefully accepted a bouquet had one been 
tendered me. I was even abject enough to let 
my thoughts occasionally dwell on John Smith. 
It seemed to me that I was a hundred years 
older than I had been a year ago, and I craved 
a return to my country home, that I might see 
if some new wine of youth would not be given 
me there to drink. 

Visitors I had none, for Mr. Whitman was 
absent from the city, so the world for me was 
narrowed to the bounds of my little sky parlour, 
where I sat and communed with the spirit of 
my departed aunt, and reproached her for her 
sinful capriciousness. 

Occasionaliy I imposed a trifle more bitter- 
ness into my bowl of porridge, by speculating 
about Mr. Richmond’s wife, her taste in dress, 
and the amount ef spending money which that 
generous-hearted man was likely to allow her. 
Such a train of thought always resulted, how- 
ever, in making me cough a great deal, and see 
haloes around the street lamps. 

On one especial afternoon I was impelled by a 
desire to look pretty; so I took out all my last 
year’s finery and tried it on, selecting at last 
the most becoming costume, which was not the 
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kess charming for being:a twélvemonth behind 
the fashion. What would:it-have mattered ifit 
had been a relic of the days' of Queen Bess’her- 
self when there was no one to criticise or praise 
me. 

There was one advantage about my ~~ 
parlour. From its qpward-looking 'windows 
could ‘see next+to ‘nothing, ‘so ‘that my medita- 
tions were never disturbéd. But, on the after- 
noon in question, it ceased to’ be an advantage, 
as I was in a reflective “mood, and preferred 
gazing at ny fellow-wortals, ‘so Iwent down. 

The parlour windows did ‘not ‘look on ‘a very 
crowded thoroughfare, Patient watching was 
rewarded only by the sightof five nursery-maids, 
an organ-crinder, two old women,a milkman, 
and the'grocer’s boy. 

Discouraged, I crossed the room and tried to 
evoke some music from the piano. It was'a 
pathetic little ‘instrument, whose ‘mournful 
tunes seémied intendéd as apologies for its own 
unworthiness, and I shuddered at the’ result of 
mIny endeavours. 

In'the midst of a polka, which ‘sounded 're- 
markably‘like a dirge, the ddor opened, and, 
laying a band upon the keys, which groaned in 
unison, Iturned "to inspect the visitor! 

It was Mr. Richmond! He was'pdler ‘and 
thinner than when ‘we last ‘met,-at whieh I 
secretly ‘rejoiced, without knowing why I did so. 
I offered him my hand as a'tokén -6f' gratitude 
for the ‘way in which he had léeft'me’to ty own 
devices for the past six months. ‘He'grasped ‘it 
eagerly, and the pressure hurt'nty ‘fingers; ‘so I 
withdrew it in haste. 

“I have something to ‘tell “you, ‘which. will 
astonish you very much,” he ‘said, after the 
customary greetings had been exchanged. ‘The 
éashier of the bank in ‘which my fortune was 
placed has defaulted, and fled, leaving the bank’s 
affairs in an utterly ruined condition, and I am 
as poor to-day as when I‘left America. 

I was glad, heartily glad, and teld him'so with 
charming candour. 

*Soam I, Nellie,” he responded, with pro- 
voking cheerfulness. ‘*Because now there is 
some hope that you will believe me, when I tell 
you that’'I love'you, and have loved you from our 
first meeting.” 

Astonishment took away my self-possession. 

«Can you?” Iasked, with the ‘air‘of.one in 
search of information. 

Then I gét off-the ‘piano-stool and walked 
with Mr. Richmond to the sofa, where I pulled 
hairs from out the tattered cover and ‘waited for 
inspiration. 

“Tell me, Nellie,” my companion urged, 
pertinaciously, ““ I am ‘poor and unfortunate 
now—don’t you love me a little, a very little?” 

“T cannot tell,” I replied, meditatively, as 
though considering’ some difficult question, look- 
ing down, and now picking the hair from the 
ragged sofa more nervously than ever. 

But in fact I-was not ‘so much. puzzled as I 
affected to be. A new litht was breaking upon 
me. I felt that, but for my pride, I':would have 
loved Mr, Richmond long'ago. 

‘‘Nellie!” ‘he said again, imploringly, trying 
to look into-nty averted eyes. 

** Perhaps! Perhaps I may, ‘after ‘a while,” 
I stammered. “At any rate Iwill try if'that 
will do as well.” 

He had me'in his arms before I had‘ finished. 

“ My darling, my darling !” ‘he cried. 

But after a while, what do you think he did ? 
Why, he said, with impertinence beyond parallel, 
and half laughter: 

*T was sure you loved: me allalong. It was 
my money—now, wasn’t it?—tbat made you 
pretend to hate me.” 

What can you do with men? What could I 
do, at any rate, after what I had said ?, We were 
married soon after. My lover would hear of no 
delay, and Mr. Whitman, who returned to 


the summer was over, I became a bride; and 
a happy one too I will be .fratk enough to 
admit. 

Well, our wedding tour was over, and we -were 
again in London. But to my surprise, my hus- 
band, instead of taking me to cheap lodgings, 





as I had*been led ‘to suppose, ordered ‘the exb-' 


driver to go ‘to one’ of ‘the fasizionable ‘streets«in 
Bayswater. i : 

«What ‘does !this mean?” I said,.as we 
drew up before'a handsome house, where a foot- 
man stood waiting at the ddéor; and I.drew 
back. 

“ It ‘means, ‘darling, that I lave ‘practised’ a 
little trick on you, for:which I hopes lifetime’s 
devotion will win my pardon. I'am not ruined. 
My bank cashier did not run away.” 

* You mean to ‘say !” Icried, ‘that: instead 
of his cheating you you have cheated ‘ure ?” 

But of course I took ‘his’ hand and allowed 
him to lead ‘me-up the ‘steps, for it would ‘not 
do, I knew, ‘to make-a scene ‘before the'servants. 


And'somehéw I never'thought'to make a scene | 


at all. 

One ‘can’t do itewhen one‘ is ‘really ‘in love, 
and I was desperately in love with my hand- 
some husband by’this time. } 

Besides, in’my sectet heart, I'was nct/sorry 
he was rich instead of ‘poor. It would be non- 
sense to pretend otherwise: ‘So I forgave him 


for his little deception, espeially 'wlien he said, 
saucily, as he kissed me: 

** Don’t you remember you said, only the other 
night, ‘all was fair in love and war?” - Jrc. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


a 
—_- 


THE DRAMA. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


“Tn Re pr Lanorz,” the grand spectacular 
opera, in five acts, by M. Massenet, originally 
produced at the Paris Opera, April17, 1877, has 
been produced for the first time. M. Massenet 
has been made known to many English amateurs 
through the efforts of Madame Viard-Louis, at 
whose concerts the composer’s suites d’ orchestre 
and other pieces were performed under the 
direction of Mr. Weist Hill. We know nothing 
here of M, Massenet as an operatic composer, 
but in Paris he had won no little reputation 
with his opera “Don Cesar de Bazan,” a work 
written in quite a different style from Wallace’s 
opera on the same subject, ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore” 
is essentially a spectacular work in the first 
instance, but it has the great merit of not, being 
merely a show piece. The music, while agreeing 
with the story, is not sacrificed to it, but legiti- 
mately develops and heightens the dramatic 
effect. With regard to the performance, we can 
commend in the warmest terms the complete- 
ness and magnificence of the mise en seene and 
the competence of the artistes. Seldom, indeed, 
has a new and difficult work been placed upon 
the stage so elaborately, and the care bestowed 
upon it was evident in the fact that there was 
not a hitch from beginning to end. M. Lassalle’s 
rendering of Seindia was simply magnificent. 
Finer baritone singing than his it is inmpossible 
to hear at the present day: M. LassaHe has all 
the best qualities of the French school without 
any) of its defects. ‘To see dnd hear M. Lassdlle 
only in this opera would. be worth, a visit to 
Covent Garden. In other characters ample 
justice is done to the work. The chorus was 
admirable, and it had plenty of work to. do; 
while the heartiness with which Signor Vianesi 
accomplished his duties as conducter should not 


| be overlooked, as the labours of the conductor 


are by no means slight, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
A “New and original comedy drama,” in 


} | three acts, entitled “Sweet Bells Jangled,” has 
town in afew days, seconded him. So, before | 


been produced here. The piece excited con- 
siderable interest among the majority of those 
who had deserted the unusual summer weather 
to be present. The action of the drama takes 
place at Maison Gris, the house of the De la 
‘Touche family, situate in the island of Jersey, 


;mear St. Heliers, There isan underplot—if so 


it may be called—which deals with the ‘loves of 
.Edgar Fairchild and Rose deta Touche, bur 
this, of course, has merely been introduced to 
‘relieve the otherwise sombre character of ‘the 
play. Insome parts ofthe story’there ‘is ‘con- 
siderable interest, but regarded as:a whole the 
work must be spronounced very crude. The 
dialogue ‘is pretentious and occasionally com- 
monplace. . There is, however, uo. denying that 
the! audience assembled was much ‘interested— 
a fact which was-rendered emphatic by the 
silent-attention which was given.to more than 
one of the scenes. The principals were called to 
the front at the end. 


THE OXFORD MUSIC HALL. 

THE programme presented by’ Mr.J. Jennings 
presents novelty and variety. Nothing-objec- 
tionable is ever to be°found here; nothing 
‘which men need ‘fear should. be’ seen by their 
wives and children, for no public establishment 
devoted'to amusement could pissibly’ be better 
conducted. “The' Funny Four,” imeluding De 
Vey, Le Clerq, Lovell, and Butler, caused roars 
of langhter'in their sketch. The’ Sisters Taylor 
sing well, ‘and dance well. In'saltatory exercises 
they excel.’ **Jolly Nash, after’an absetice of 
three years, ‘reappears. He appeared'to be’ as 
merry atid mirthful as ever, and there was 
shown great unwillingness to Kt him go. His 
song of “Those who don’t like it can leave it” 
hada’ patriotic ring about it; and was fuily 


| appreciated. Next he introducéd that Germiin, 


‘who, like the rest of his‘countrynren, on coming 
to ‘this -eountry, “ don’t ‘want to-go home.” 
Finally; we ‘saw ‘and heard Mr.’ Nash as ‘that 
éurious and ‘happy mortal who laughs at every- 
body and-everything. And now came “Demonia ; 
or, the Gambols of the Imps ‘and''Elves.”: Mr. 
‘Frank Hall has contribured “a “Song of the 
Day,” with ‘sundry allusions “to~ prominent. 
topics, and other words have been céntributed 
by Mr. Warner, “The gem of. the performance 
is ‘* The Odenwald,” which is most ‘tunefully 
sung by Miss Bessie Bonehill, Mr. Brandon, and 
Mr. C. Vernon. Mr. Charles Collétte is the 
next to appear. The Oxford’patrons laugh very 
heartily ‘at his lightning+like patter, at his song 
called “ What an Afternoon,” arid at his imper- 
sonations of ‘various ‘merchants ‘of the gutter 
showmen, &c. Mr. Collette is ably assisted by 
Mr. A Balfour. The sensational element is fur- 
nished ‘by those famous artists ‘Gonza, Azella, 
and Lunardi, who go through an “astonishing 
combination of the most graceful aerial move- 
ments with gymnastic perfection,” and who in- 
troduce “awe-inspiring feats of daring intre- 
pidity.” Theentertainment/has‘only to be seen 
to ‘be wondered at and admired. “Mr. Henri 
Clark keeps up his fame-in’comic business, and 
Mr. Will Parker “leads visitors to inquire 
which is the funnier dog of the two.” 


Mrss GENEVIEVE WaxD has'taken the Lyceum 
Theatre for'a term, conimenting on Saturday, 
August 2nd, and, during the absence ‘of. Mr. 
Henry Irving and the regular company,'will 
produce a new play entitled “ Zara,” from ' the 
pen of Mr. Palgrave Simpson. Miss Ward is a 
most accomplished actress, ‘and we wish her all 
possible success'in her new venture. 


Mr. W.S. Grrsert, finding that the author- 
ship of “Lord Mayor’s Day,’ produced at the 
Folly, has been generally ascribed to him, says.:— 
“It is true that some months since I commenced 
a rough translation of “La. Cagnotte” for 
Madame Dolaro, but circumstances over which I 
had no control prevented my completing it, and 
the play was given to another author to adapt to 
the English stage. That gentleman had full 
licence from me to use the notes that I had made 
for my guidance; but,as I have neither seen the 
play nor attended any of the rehearsals, I am 
not in a position to say whether he ;has or has 
not availed himself of that permission.” 

Miss Apa Wann, the:popular‘and’ refined ac- 
tress, has returned to England after her secend 
journey round the world. The marked success 





of this lady in every town in which she has been 
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so cordially welcomed hasbeen chronitled from 
time ‘to-time in our columns during the past 
three years. After a short rest Miss Ada Ward 
will reappear before.an Hnglish:audience in one 
of her’ well-known characters. 














FACETIA, 





FALLING OUT. 

Maya,” said a little .girl,. “as. people. get. 

old does their haimgrow quarrelsome ?”’ 
‘© Why, no, my child! Whatever put such a 

notion in your,head?’’ .., 

“TI thought it. must: be so, ma, because I 
heard that old people’s hair is constantly ‘falling’ 
out?’ ; 


A Geren reporter, in describing a case df what, 
he called “attempted suicide,” said: “The poor 
wretch put a ball through his bréast, but’failed 
in his ‘sticidal phrpose, although his wound 
proved mortal the next. morning.” 

THE editor of a gountry paper, says: “We 
have recently strengthened..our . editorial, corps 
by the addition'of ‘a “society editor,’ recently 
from’ Paris, Who‘has'no*peer in the country out- 
side of the hunatic.asylum.” : 


An old farmer, the first: time.he.eat an oyster; 


stew, was asked«how he. liked it: “Well,” he 
answered, ‘“I'liked the soup ‘wéll enough, but 
I wish they’d left out them pollywogs.” 

A crrizen of Cork'béing asked one morning, 
how he “came by that black eye,” 
that he “slept on his fist.” 


A CANNIBAL loved a cannibiléss; 
By moonlight ‘he oft’ used to meet 


her 3 
He said: ‘“She’s the height of my 
‘happiness, 
L love ker:so.L:eould eat her.” 


This cannibal and his cannibaless 


- Were named Henry and »Hen- 
rietta ; . 
One night they met in their, guileless- 
ness, 
To part no more, for Henry ate 
her. 


“«WuenI die let me be buried within the 
sound of the hammer, the clang of the work- 
shop, the hum ofthe mill,”says ‘the candidate 
in his speech. ‘And then he ‘yoes home and 
seats himself .in his) recking-chair, while his 
wife carries the coal out of the céllar to get 
supper with. 


Ir’s all very well to talk of economy, but' the 
difficuity is to get anything to economise. The 
little baby who puts. his: toes in his.mouth is 
almost the only person who in these ‘times 
manages to make both ends meet. 


“Will you please insert this obituary notice'?”’ 
asked an old gentleman of a country editor. *T 
make bold to ask it because I know the deceased 
hada great'many ‘friends about "here who'd be 
glad to hear of his death.”. , 


“T-rorp her I’d never smoke another cigar,” 
he said softly, “and I won’t. <A pipe’s plenty 
good enough forme,’ and: he gracefully drew-a 
match over thesleg of his trousers. 

«T wism you'd let me,go.to the city-with you, 
Fred,” said a young wife to her husband, who 
was a broker; “ I should-so-like just for once to 
take a stroll through the money. market!” 


“Your late husband, madame,”—began her 
lawyer.“ Yes, I know he was’ahways late 0’ 
nights, but now that he’s dead, don’t let us 
upbraid him,” said his charitable widow. 

A POOR MEMORY. 


THERE is such a thing-as having too many 
children if your memory is poor. The other 


night Spriggins counted his brood, but could 
only make up fourteen. 

‘““How is this?” he asked his wife; "I 
thought there were fifteen of them at the last 
census,” 


answered 


them ‘died since’ then.” , 

“Indeed !’. said .Spriggins, -meditatively ; 
“why, ib seems to:me.l heard vf -thatat the 
time.” 





LODGER VOTERS. 





Atz claims to be put on'the “voting register 
maist..be made between. the 16th inst. -and 
August 25th. . To be ventitled:to-be\put’on ‘the 
register—a lddever must—(1) “Have occupied a 
room.or.rooms in thesame house, in the borough, 
from July bth, 1878,.\to July 15, :1879. Dif- 
ferent rooms ‘may have been: occupied during 
this time, but the tooms must have been in the 
same house:for the whole time. (2) The room 


“« So there«were,”: she answered ; “‘ but. one of | 





or rooms must 'be such as wotld let; unfur- 
nished, at not.less than ten pounds .per year 


lodgings are jointly occupied*by more than’ one 
lodger and the clear year value (unfurnished) 
is of ‘an. amount which, when divided by the 
lodgers, gives not less than ten pounds‘for each 


not.more than two lodgers will be entitled to be 


tion 22 of the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Regulation Act, $78 





GENTLY NOW “THE ‘DAY. 





GENTLY, now the day is fading 
Sink’s the sun far in the west, 

Smiling all around is nature, 
Peace reposing ‘on its breast. 

My heart'is beating fall ofjoy, 
For ’tis time to see'my love— 
Each e’en we two the hours decoy. 

When stars are twinkling above. 


Little maiden, now I’m waiting 
Thy bright smiling face to see, 
O’er my heart I feel now' beating 
Love that came along with thee. 
Come, while birds around are singing, 
And we'll rove:the woody dell, 
Each other’s joys contented, sharing, 
And our’ tales of love we'll teli. . 
S. B. N. 


GEMS. 


—_—— 


ProrgssionaL. habit seems entirely ‘to 
| change the character of many men for the time 
| being; and your model of forbearance at. home 
is often severe.and harsh.in his *business deal- 
ings abroad. 

T is ‘a mistake to imagine that only the 
violent passions, such as ambition and-love, can 
triumph’ over’the rest. Idleness, langnid’as she 
often is, often masters them all; she indeed 
influences all. ourdesigns and actions, and insen- 
sibly consumes and. destroys both passions and 
virtues. 








HOUSEHOLD “TREASURES. 





tub (yellow soap is best), and within’a month’ a 
cure will be affected, and it will be final. 


diately. 

CrMENT FoR GRrorTo-worK.—Take of shellac 
two parts, Venetian turpentine one part; melt 
togéther, and form into sticks like sealing- 
wax. 

Crmentina LeaTarr tro Merats.—The 
leather is painted with a warm :extract of nut- 





galls, the roughened and heated: metal is coated 


(say equal to four shillings per week). ‘Where | 


lodger,, then each lodger will.be qualified, but | 


pound of Hnglish asphaltum add one pound of | their-wives as angels. 
i spirits; ‘this will dry ‘ imme- | they have nothing tosay. And during it the say 


with a warm solution of glue, the leather put on 


| and pressed. 


A soLuTiIon of pearlash in water, thrown upon 
a fire, extinguishes it instantly ; the pro; ortion 
is 40zs., dissolved in hot water,and then poured 
into a bueket of common water. 

BEEFsTEAK wiTH Tomato Savor:—Take 
one and a‘half dozen ripe tomatoes; skin, and 
seild them; put them in a saucepan, with one 
half : pint of good ‘beef gravy; séason with salt 
and pepper, and put them to stew for one hour. 
‘When the steak is nicely broiled, pour this sauce 
upon it, and send it to the table. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DwArn ora CANINE Bei-RIncER.—A fox 
terrier dog named “ Pincher,” “has :been killed 
on the*'Coventry and ‘Nuneaton Railway. 
Pinchér, although, small in size, had for along 
time distinguished himself*by ringing the bell 
at Hawkesbury station on the approach of 
stopping trains, Hitich to the passengers’ amuse- 
ment. After performing this feat on Sunday 


| night “he ‘deséénded’ from’ the‘sizrial box,’ got 
registered in *respeet of such lodcines by sec- | 


upon the line, and was.cut-to pieces. 
THERE is in London a gentleman whose father 
rofessed to ‘be the ‘lineal dé@scendant of the 
ouse Of Stuart, and who, living in. Prague, 
held ‘a-kind of Court; at which he -had:six *baz- 
ipers, ‘and at ‘which ‘He ‘dispehsed ‘honours. 
ount Stuart @’Albany has long, since;given up 
‘these absurdities, and has been presented to the 
\Queen; thereby acknowledging the rights of 
the House of: Guelph. : 

Tue big boot warfare ‘im’ Amerita, . has 
received the following addition s+ If'T was as 
flat-footed as you are, I would not be.afraid of 
islippmg on the''pavement.”. ‘Yes,’ was the 
response ; “‘sdme people are flat’on one endand 
some on the other.” 

Wa happened to remark the other day: that 
every’ man has'two roads'to happiness open to 
him. One is matrimony and the other isn’t. A 
female in reply, says, first thoughts are always 
best, as the old proverb has it. 

Heke is an anecdote of the late Lord Glasgow, 
who happened to be in one of his irritable 
| moods. “His lordship was travelling’ by rail and 

tendered a *‘fivér” to the booking clerk for a 
| ticket. ‘ Put-your name onit,” said the youth, 
and Lord Glasgow endorsed it as requested, and 
| handed the note back. ** Here; hi, old fellow !’* 
| cried the clerk, ““I-want to know who you are 
! and not where you’re going to.” Lord Glasgow’s 
‘reply can only be hinted at ; the recording angel 
| had a difficult moment. 
| Tue Netson Tasiet, “registered,” is 
the title under which Mr. Harding, the noted 
stationer of 157 Piccadilly, has just introduced 
| in two'sizes, a most practical form of notepaper 
and envelope in omé sheet. These slide into. the 
| tablet and can be readily .removed when using. 
|\A solid: ink pencil is attached, which will -be 
| found invaluable. ‘Phe larger size is intended 
| for letters and the smaller for invitations, notes, 
etc. For economy both intime and cost theyare 
| certainly unequalled. 
* ANGELINAW, said Augustus, eagerly, ‘I’ve 
made.aw—a conundrum. -It’s'weal nice, too. 
| What did Jonak find to wide upon when ‘he was 
| thrown overboard!” Angelinaw: “ Oh, Gussy ! 
Why, he—tell me, darling.” *Augustus: “* He 





Sorr Corns.+Scrape'a small quantity of | went by the wailway. Ain’t that awfully jawly, 
soap*from:the tablet on your washstand évery | Angélinaw? ‘Took.me two hours to doit, too; 
morning and. insert between.the toes. after your | pon honaw.”’ 


A WwomMan’s rights philosopher talking un- 
| kindly. at man in general, says,.a month before 


Quick-prxying .Buack Varniso.—To every | marriage-and a month after death ‘men ‘regard 


Of the remaining time 
is.all the other way,is the ‘reply made by our 
| editor—who also’'reminds her that she ‘has for- 
gotten the honeymoon, so called because of its 
close resemblance to the sweet product of the 
bee, also resembling the honeycomb, with this 
slight difference, that the honeycomb is made 
up of little cells, while the honeymoon is some- 
, times regarded as one great cell. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CoMMUNICATIONS must in all cases be accompanied with 
full name ; they will be replied to under 
the initials. 

AsTRONOMER.—If, as you state, you want a reliable 
telescope at once cheap and perfect, we recommend you 
to pure one of Theobald’s “‘ Acme”’ telescopes. This 
imstrament is powerful; it has been known to sight 
an object at a distance of twenty miles. The price of the 
telescope brings it within the reach of all. You can pro- 
cure one of Mr. Theobald, Portland House, Greenwich. 

Maups S-—Yes, send your full name and address. 

Youne Tm & Lirriz Joz.— We answered you by post, 
as per address given, but received the letter back, marked 
“ Not known.” 

H. P.—Girl, 16. Boy, 14. 

Wiitiam.—L. The Queen is an Englishwoman, of Ger- 
man descent, daughter of Edward, fourth son of George 
III. Guelph is fhe family name. 2- Soft corns: See 
remedy under head of ‘“‘ Household Treasures,” page 311. 

Jouw L.—Stilton cheese, so much approved by epicures, 
was originally and chiefly made at Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire. 

Minytt.—To remove slight casual blemishes, apply 
glycerine on retiring at night. It is inexpensive, and can 
be obtained from any chemist. 

Pou.y K. & Lizztz L.—See reply to “‘ Maude S.” 

Saran.—The statement of the age could in nowise 
affect the legality of the marriage. 

Lity.—Try Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline, a very refresh- 
ing and invigorating summer drink and well recommended 
as a remedy for headaches, constipation, &c. 

Neuur.—Certainly they are genuine. 
matrimonial advertisement to the Editor. 

A. J. H.—Doubtiless you can get the lime-water of any 
chemist, who will tell you the quantities, &c. 

LiowkL V. wishes to know if there are any tapestry or 
Brussels carpet manufactories in Kent, Berks, or Wilts. 
Could any reader kindly oblige him ? 

A Frrenp.—Send name and address on stamped enve- 
lope, and we will reply to you by post. 

IsazeL.—Ginger beer: Put the thick-peeled rind of 
four lemons into a large earthern pan with the strained 
juice, two ounces of bruised ginger, two and a half pounds 
of loaf sugar, and half an ounce of cream of tartar. 
Pour over these ingredients two and a half gallons of 
boiling water, and, when lukewarm, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of fresh brewer's yeast. Stir the yeast from the top, 
pour the beer carefully from the sediment, and bottle for 
ase. The corks should be perfectly round, put into boil- 
ing water just before being used, and then securely wired 
down. It will be ready for use in two days. Cost, about 
— ; sufficient for three and a half dozen ginger beer 

tles. 

Anrruur.—See reply to “‘ Mande S.”” 

Grorer’s Dariine.— You can obtain the numbers which 
contain the tale entitled *‘ That Young Person” direct 
from our office, 334, Strand, London, W.C. We do not 
publish our authors’ names. 

G. H. B.—We do not understand your question. Write 
again. 

E. D. K.—To make good black currant wine, put equal 
quantities of currant juice and water into a cask with 
three pounds and a half of sugar to two gallons of the 
mixture, and put it in a warm p When it has fer- 
mented, take off the refuse; keep the cask filled up with 
juice, and add a quart of brandy to every six gallons 
directly the fermentation ceases. The cask must then be 
closed up for eight or nine months, when it may be bottled 
off ; but it will not be fit for nse until it has been at least 
twelve months in bottle. Probable cost, 3s. 6d. per 
galion. Ehubarb Wine: To every gallon of water add 
five pounds of rhubarb ent in thin slices. Let it stand 
nine days, stirring it three times a day; it should be 
covered over by a thick cloth. Squeeze it’ through a 
cloth, and to every gallon allow four pounds of lump 
sugar, the juice of three lemons, and the rind of one, 
To every nine gallons allow one ounce of isinglass. Dis 
solve it over the fire in about a pint of the liquor, and 
mix it when cold with the wine. Put the wine into the 
eask when done fermenting, bung it down, let it remain 
till March, and then bottle it; it is then ready for drink- 
ing. A wineglassful of good brandy greatly improves the 
flavour ; it is not necessary, but simply a matter of taste. 


Send your 





H. C., J. N., and J. M., threeseamen inthe Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with three young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. H. C. is twenty-six, medium height, 
dark. J. N. is twenty-five, tall, dark hair and eyes, fair. 
J: ~ = twenty-seven, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair, jum 
bneignt, 

Lovtsa U. C. would like to correspond with a seaman 
in the Royal Navy. 

Aticg and Marr, two friends, would like to a 
with two young gentlemen. Alice is eighteen, black hair, 
hazel eyes, medium height. Mary is seventeen, light 
brown hair, dark eyes, fond of music and dancing. Both 
are of loving dispositions. > 

Harrr and WattER, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two ate Aap Harry is 
twenty-six. Walter is twenty-one. th are of medium 
height. Respondents must be about twenty-one, medium 
height, dark. 

Daisy and Camrira, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Daisy is eighteen, 
dark, medium height, good-looking. Camilla is seven- 
teen, fair, of a loving disposition. ndents must be 
about twenty-one, tall, dark. 

Loye PoE, twenty-two, fond of home and children, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about the 
same age. 

Aysiz, twenty-five, medium height, dark, thoroughly 
domesticated, fond of home, would like to correspond 
witha eman about twenty-seven. 

Lizzixz and Emity, two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two young men. Lizzie is eighteen, tall, fair, light 
blueeyes. Emily is eighteen, fair, dark eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

Awniz, Lizzrz, and Errr would like to correspond with 
three young men with a view to matrimony. Annie is 
tall, dark, blue eyes. Lizzie is of medium height, brown 
nals blue eyes. Etty has brown hair and eyes, jum 

eight. 

Strver Trreaps, forty, 2 widow, no incumbrance, 
fond of music, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
of suitable age with a view to matrimony. 

CakRIE£, twenty-three, medium height, fair, of a loving 
disposition, domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young man about twenty-six, tall, dark, loving, with a 
view to matrimony. 

Howxrst Tom, twenty-two, loving, fond of home and 
children, fair, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about nineteen. 

C. E. D., good-looking, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty-one. 


WILL YOU KEEP THIS LITTLE ROSEBUD, 


W111 yon keep this little rosebud, 
In all its sweet perfume, 
And cherish it with thoughts of love, 
Though brighter roses bloom, 
Though it lose its fragrance 
And its beauty fade away, 
Still my heart will to it cling 
Though I be far away. 


When this little rose has faded, 
And its beauty lost to sight, 
It will bring back fond remembrance 
Of the days now so bright ; 
Keep it as a sacred token 
Of the love I give to you, 
Thouch it fade ard lose its beanty, 
*Twill whisper still he loves but you. 
W. H.W. 


Scrayx Bac, Dirt Tus, and Brrap Barer, three seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Scran Bag is 
thirty-one, fair, medium height, fond of children. Dirt 
Tub is twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition. Bread Barge is twenty-five, medium height, dark, 
a hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 

ome. 

Ansrz and Emma, two friends, would liketo correspond 
with two young men. Annie is loving, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes. Emma is fair, fond of home, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Lovey Lov would like to correspond with a gentleman 
about twenty. Respondent must be fair, loving, fond of 
home and music. 

A. G. L. and J. B. D., two petty officers in the Roya: 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. A. G. L. is twenty-six, dark, 
hazel eyes. J. B. D. is twenty-four, blue eyes. 

Haprr Jacz, Artrco. Jox, Hawpsomz Harry, and 
Lonaest Tom, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
lixe to correspond with four young ladies. Happy Jack 
is twenty-three, fair, good-looking. Artful Joe is twenty- 
two, curly hair, dark. Handsome Harry is nineteen, 
good-looking. Longest Tom is twenty-four, light blue 
eyes. 

H. B. and J. C., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. H. B. is 
twenty, medium height, dark, curly fair, hazel eyes, and 
fond of music. J.C. is twenty-one, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of children. 

Greasr Pot and Srockxotm Port, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Greasepot is nineteen, fair. Stockholm Pot is 
dark, fond of music and dancing. 

H. R., E. G. A. P., and G. W. T., three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. H. RB. is good-looking, 
tall, fondof children. E. G. A. P. is fair, good-tempered, 
medium height. G. W. T. is good-looking, dark, and 
good-tempered. Respondents must be between nineteen 
and twenty-two. 

M. M. would like to correspond with a tall, dark young 
man in a good position. 

Hammock GANTLINE and CLotues Liyg, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two young 
ladies. Hammock Gantline is twenty, tall, good-looking, 
dark, fond of children. Clothes Line is twenty-two 
medium height, fair, blue eyes, fond of dancing and 
music. 





Lizzt1r, tall, fair, loving, would like to co: md with 
. gentleman of a loying disposition, tall, , fond of 

ome. 

Auicr and Lrzzrz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Alice is seventeen, 
brown hair, grey eyes, tall. Lizzie is nineteen, brown 
hair, hazel eyes. mdents n:st be about twenty, 
_. dark, good-tempered, and fond of home and chil- 

nm. 
Ruyetar, and Sprvaker, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Ringtail is twenty-two, tall, 
fair, blue eyes, fond of children. Spinaker is twenty- 
three, handsome, and fond of dancing and 
music. 

Rosa, Apa, and Daisy, three friends, would like to 
correspond with t young men. Rosa is twenty, tall, 
good-looking, fond of home, Ada is eighteen, tall, fair, 
fond of music and dancing. Daisy is nineteen, medium 
height, good-looking. 

Firing Forrsatt, Sprirsat. Yarp, and Ssoxxsarn, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, wisn to correspond witi: 
three young ladies witn a view to matrimony. Flying 
Foresail is twenty, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of music. 
Spritsail Yard is twenty-three, dark, handsome. Smoke- 
sail is twenty-three, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
good-looking. 


CommunicaTions RECEIVED: 


JornERr is responded to by—S. A. S., twenty-one. 

Witu’s address required by—Isabel, nineteen, domesti- 
cated, fond of home; medium height, dark, and by—Nellie, 
nineteen, medium height, domesticated. 

Gusr’s address required by—Polly, twenty, medium 

ht, domesticated, dark. 
by—Enilie, fair, tall, fond of home and music. 

Fry Srpanyzr by—Millie, dark, medium height, good- 
tempered. 

Heimer by—Rosalind, dark, domesticated. y 

Bessix’s address required by—Charles T., thirty-eight, 
loving, good-looking, fond of children, and by—G. A., 
thirty-three, tall; fond of home and children. 

RosaLixz’s required by—John. Murnyrr’s 
address required by—George. Dora’s requi 
by—Benjamin. b 

Loving Grorcs by— Mary, tall, aubura hair, 
dark brown eyes, fair, fond of music. 

' Swear WILLIAM by— me Jean, dark hair and 


eyes. 

_ Prxetrr Jounyr by—Dark-Eyed Susie, fair, tall, dark 

hair, fond of dancing. 

_ B, by—W. V,, forty-four, well-off, and good- 
mpered. 

ALFRED by—Florence H., seventeen, auburn hair, blue 
eyes, medium heirht. , 

Herzert by—Edith, twenty, dark hair, brown eyes, 
medium height. 

Sopuy’s address required by—Frederick B., dark, fond 
of music and dancing. 

Emity’s address required by—Charles Q:, dark, fond 
of music medium height. 

Boyyr Karte’s address required. by—Thomas R., a 
marine in the Royal Navy. 

JoInEeR by—Lottie, good-looking, medium height, fond 
of home and children, 

Hirde Sam tn_—Lizsie, twent tall, fair, fond of 

EERRY Sam by—Lizzie, twenty-one, air, fond o 
home and childven. A . i 

J. W. by—Emily, dark, good-looking. A 

CarRIE by—M. B., twenty-three, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fair. 

G. A. B. by—Sarah Emma, brown eyes, loving. 

Frank by—L. P., twenty-two, tall, fair, dark brown 
eyes, of a loving disposition. 

Gerorcre by—A. M., eighteen, fair, blue eyes, medium 
height, fond of music and dancing. 

LoyeLty Mrywyir’s address required by—R. C., forty, 
and by—W. V., dark, forty-four, good-tempered, and in a 
good position, 

WiLL by—Lottie, twenty, fair, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, biue eyes. 

Gust by—Mabel, nineteen, brown hair, grey eyes, and 
domesticated. 

Evrrron1an by—Rose, twenty, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

LivERPUDLIAN b —lesing Little Maid, and by—Bere- 
nice, twenty-two, dark, fond of home- 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tux 
Loxpow Reaper are in print, and maybe had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tux Lonpow Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpenc® 
Week'y ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirx and Fasxiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eacn. 

Evzrrsopr’s Jounwal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Lowpomw Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tirtz and inpEx to Vol. XXXII., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 199 (July) Now Ready, Price Six« 
pence, Post Free, Higntvence. 


N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their. Letters. to, 
the Editor of Tu Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+44 We cannot undertake to revurn Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily autnors snould 
Tetain copies. 


London: Pubiished for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Surrg. &, Co. 








